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THUNDERBIRDS AWAY! 


THE angry mutterings died away like distant thunder and there was a 
deathly hush. Even the birds had ceased to sing. The silent watchers held 
their breath. 

Suddenly there was a series of deafening explosions and, from the 
conical mountain, huge ash-laden columns of flame-shot vapour gouted 
skywards to form sinister mushroom-shaped clouds thirty thousand feet 
high. 

Great fissures opened on the mountainside, glowing and emitting smoke 
and bellowing noises. A river of steaming lava a hundred feet deep boiled 
down the steep slope at fifty miles an hour, thrusting a wave of flaming 
vegetation and debris before it. 

Then the mountain blew its top off, hurling vast boulders and glowing 
lava far above the mushroom clouds. A white hot cloud of poisonous gas 
and dust swept down like lightning upon the white-walled town on the bay, 
and enveloped it and the fleeing boats in the wave-lashed harbour in a 
holocaust of flames. 

The picture vanished from the big television screen in the luxurious 
lounge of the Tracy house on the Pacific island that was the/secret base of 
the organisation known to the world of the twenty-first century as 
International Rescue. 

“The third time I’ve seen that film,” growled Jeff Tracy, the greying- 
haired founder and commander of the organisation, “and it still gives me a 


queasy feeling in my stomach.” 


A bearded lecturer appeared on the screen. 

“That happened in Sumatra almost a century ago,” he said gravely. “Ten 
thousand people perished in a few minutes, most of them asphixiated or 
burned by that white-hot cloud of poisonous gas which travelled at over 
four hundred miles an hour. But many of them could have been saved if 
they heeded the warnings of vulcanologists. Their attitude was it can’t 
happen here. But it could—and did! It can happen wherever a vast reservoir 
of heated magma exists beneath the earth’s crust. It is happening with 
increasing frequency in this huge area.” 

The speaker receded and a map of the Pacific basin came into focus. A 
pointer traced a red circle about the basin, from the Aleutians down through 
Japan and the East Indies and out across the southern Pacific and up the 
mountainous spine of the west coast of the Americas. 

“That is what is popularly called the Ring of Fire. Anywhere in that vast 
region a mountain is liable to get angry, as the more superstitious natives 
say, and blow its top.” “Horrors—nothing but horrors! That’s all there is on 
the telly these days,” Grandma Tracy muttered, knitting away furiously. 

Jeff Tracy laughed and switched off the set. “It was always so, mother,” 
he said. “But at least this is a scientific horror with a message. Folk should 
learn to heed the warnings of scientists who’ve made a special study of a 
subject. There’d be a lot less calls on our services for a start.” 

Scott Tracy, the eldest of his five sons, glanced through the wide 
window at the feathery fronds of the palm trees and the white cliffs 
silhouetted against the cloudless blue of the Pacific sky. From the kidney- 
shaped swim pool in the patio below came the sounds of splashing and the 
joyful laughter of Alan, his youngest brother, and Tin-Tin, the lovely 


Eurasian daughter of Jeff’s Asiatic servant, Kyrano. 


“Sure makes me glad we live in a peaceful place like Tracy Island,” he 
drawled. “The worst we have to worry about is a hurricane now and then.” 

“Hark at big brother,” mocked Virgil Tracy. “Anyone would think he 
leads a nice safe placid sheltered life.” “Well, doesn’t he?” asked copper- 
haired Gordon, with a wink at the others. “It’s we guys who have to man the 
rescue equipment and do the dirty work while he just flies around in the 
overgrown cigar giving the orders.” 

Scott’s brown eyes flashed good-humouredly. “You can go to blazes ” 

He broke off, the grin vanishing from his rugged face. 

From somewhere in the depths of the house came a muffled explosion. 

“Great Jupiter!” he gasped. “What was that?” 

Grandma snorted without looking up from her clicking needles. 

“What else but Brains? One of these days he’s going to blow us all sky 
high—you mark my words.” 

Scott led the stampede from the room. A few moments later he burst 
into the laboratory workshop of Brains, the young scientific genius whose 
incredible inventions had made International Rescue possible. 

Thick clouds of pungent dark smoke were pouring from an annexe 
doorway across the laboratory and through it he could see the flicker of 
flames. 

“Get respirators—quick!” he shouted to Virgil, who appeared, panting, 
at his side. 

Then, clapping a handkerchief to his nose and mouth, he groped his way 
between the benches and maze of weird equipment and spares to the 
doorway from which the pall of smoke was coming. 

“Brains!” he gasped. “Brains! Where are you?” 

A white-overalled figure wearing a respirator loomed up before him. 


“Er—is anything the matter, Scott?” asked Brain’s calm voice. 


“Matter?” Scott almost shrieked the word. “You make us think you’ve 
blown yourself up and then you ask ” 

Scott’s words were lost in a paroxysm of coughing. 

“Don’t panic, Scott!” Brains said. “Just press that switch on the wall to 
the left of you and it will activate a suction ventilator and—-um—clear the 
air.” 

“Tt—it sure needs that!” spluttered Scott, pressing the switch. 
There was a faint whirring and miraculously the smoke and fumes 
whirled away. But an all-too-familiar odour remained. 

“Phew!” Scott said, holding his nose. “Whad’s dat sdink? Like bad 
eggs!” 

“Eh?” Brains removed his respirator, blinking through his horn rims. 
“Oh, that'd H,S—hydrogen sulphide. The— er—main constituent of—er— 
stink bombs. Surely you remember that much from your college days, my 
dear Scott?” 

Before the indignant Scott could think up a suitable retort, his father and 
Virgil and Gordon appeared in the annexe, wearing respirators. They 
removed them a little sheepishly when they saw that the smoke was almost 
gone and that the only sign of fire was a flicker of flames coming from the 
truncated summit of what looked like a model of a mountain on a large 
bench against the far wall. 

“What’s that?” Gordon demanded. 

“Looks like Brains has been playing at volcanoes,” Jeff growled. 

“Er—not playing, Mr. Tracy,” Brains protested. “This is a serious study. 
I]—er-—simulated an explosive eruption.” 

“Sure, we heard it,” Scott grunted. “What’s the big idea, anyway?” 

Brains blinked at him. “You were watching that television lecture repeat 


of the Sumatra disaster. When I first saw it a few months ago, it gave me— 


um—great food for thought. A lot of lives could be saved if people could be 
warned in time.” 

“That’s what the guy on the television said,” Virgil declared. “But folk 
are warmed and don’t always pay heed.” 

“That is something one can do little about, apart from forcible 
evacuation—which is easier to advocate than carry out,” Jeff said. “But go 
on, Brains! You wouldn’t spend time on a project like this unless you 
believed it was going to yield useful results.” 

“Thank you, Mr Tracy.” Brains fingered his glasses nervously and 
turned to the model of the volcano. 

Down the slopes, cleverly-simulated lava was streaming towards a 
model village and, even as they watched, it engulfed the tiny buildings and 
flames flickered. It was' all very realistic—almost as real as the film they 
had just seen on the television. From terminals on the mountain itself and 
on the artificial slopes and plains about it wires ran to a computer bank on 
the wall. 

“This is my vulcanoseismograph!” Brains said proudly. 

“What’s that mean in plain English?” Scott grinned. 

“Vulcanology—the study of volcanic activity; seismology, the study of 
earthquakes. The two sciences are connected, although earthquakes are—er 
—comparatively seldom accompanied by volcanic eruptions. One, 
however, might precipitate the other. 

“Wamings of impending eruptions are possible when there are 
vulcanological observatories as at Vesuvius and Usu-San and Taal and 
Kelud and dozens of other known danger points throughout the world. But 
there are hundreds of others where there are no observatories and which 


could erupt suddenly. It—um—occurred to me that if I could invent an 


instrument that could detect the—er— symptoms of impending volcanic 
activity at a distance it would be of—er—inestimable value to mankind.” 

“You can say that again!” Jeff said gruffly. “But that’s a tall order, isn’t 
it, Brains?” 

“T have reason to hope that I may be successful, Mr Tracy. If I can 
perfect my vulcanoseismograph—VSG for short—I anticipate it will 
register impending volcanic disturbances at a range of many thousand 
miles.” 

Jeff clapped a friendly hand on Brain’s slim shoulder. “That sounds 
swell, Brains. Stick at it!” 

It was about a month later, a month during which International Rescue 
had received nothing but what they had to regard as routine calls—for 
rescue from burning buildings and collapsed tunnels and sunken planes and 
ships— that Brains, festooned with recording tape, burst agitatedly into the 
dining room where the others were already at lunch. 

“This is a chance to test it!” he gasped. 

“Test what?” Jeff asked with a smile. “You’ve got so many things 
cooking that we never know which will came to the boil first.” 

“The—er—VSG!” Brains said. He waved a streamer of tape. “I’ve been 
picking up vibrations of fast-increasing frequency for the last twenty-four 
hours and they now exceed—er—ten thousand microns. If my 
computations are right there will be a violent eruption inside twelve hours.” 

Jeff got to his feet, his craggy face suddenly grave. Although he and his 
sons constantly pulled Brains’s leg, they always took his scientific forecasts 
seriously. 

“Where?” he demanded. 


“T—er—calculate it will occur in the region of our reference 4273 east.” 


Jeff strode through into the lounge, the others at his heels. Even 
Grandma, with a helpless gesture at the scarcely-touched lunch which she 
and Kyrano had so lovingly prepared, followed. 

Jeff stabbed buttons on an illuminated gazetteer on his desk and a red 
light gleamed on a relief map of South America. 

“Chile—Mt. Corcovado area,” he said. “Sparsely inhabited country, but 
we’ ll take no chances.” 

He pressed a hidden switch and a glass ashtray rose like a hinged flap to 
reveal a microphone. He spoke crisply into it. 

“International Rescue to Thunderbird 5. Come in, John!” 

On the wall above him were oil paintings of his five sons. That of John 
slid aside, and on a tele-scanner screen appeared John Tracy in his blue and 
lilac space station uniform, with the extended hand insigna of International 
Rescue on the shoulder band. 

“Yes, father?” he asked. 

“Brains reckons there is a volcanic eruption imminent in area 4273 east. 
Radio the Chilean Geodetic Control and warn them.” 

“F.A.B., father!” 

John went off the screen and anxiously they waited. Some minutes later 
he reappeared. 

“Well?” asked Jeff. 

John smiled. “They were a little flabbergasted that we should know all 
about it, but they’ve had routine reports Of mild intermittent rumblings in 
that area. Quite common, apparently, but in view of our waming they’Il take 
necessary steps. There are only a few isolated villages, but the people are 
stubborn and not likely to evacuate willingly.” 

“Exactly what that professor guy said on the television feature,” Jeff 


growled. “They’ve got to feel that hot sulphurous breath on their necks 


before they’ll try to save themselves. Well, thanks, John. Let’s hope it’s a 
false alarm. You might keep a special ear on that quarter, anyway.” 

“Sure, father.” 

Less than four hours later John came through again. 

“Tt happened,” he reported. “Mt. Erebo, a five thousand foot peak south- 
south east of Corcovado, blew its top. I asked if they wanted help, but they 
said the lava flow is slow and no villages are immediately threatened. 
Evacuation measures are prepared and will be put into operation by national 
rescue organisation if necessary.” 

“F.A.B.,” Jeff said. “Well, we can only offer. We don’t want to get tied 
up with anything that can be handled by local experts. But keep in touch 
with developments, John. Eruptions have a nasty habit of escalating and 
getting out of hand.” 

Later, Jeff was to remember those words and regard them as the biggest 
understatement he had ever made. 

Standing at the wide window of his laboratory in the recently completed 
atomic power plant on the shore of Lake Yelcho, Professor Jorge Silva, the 
resident physicist controller, looked up at the grim white building that was 
his brain child. 

He was proud of this power station, proud of the fact that it was the 
most modem in Chile and the only one in the whole of South America with 
a cobaltium 5 reactor. 

It was because of the potential danger of this reactor that the power 
station had been built in this remote and sparsely-populated area. If 
anything went wrong—although it was a ten-thousand-to-one chance—the 
devastation would be colossal. But there was little here to damage except 


the gaunt mountains* which had withstood so many of nature’s own blows. 


At the thought his eyes went to the north, where a great black cloud 
shrouded the peak of Mt. Erebo, a cloud from which still belched flame, 
and above which lightning flickered. 

Some of the grey ash had settled on the gleaming whiteness of the 
verandha outside, but the peak was too far away to cause him concern. It’s 
lava flow would drain off into the valleys which lay between it and Yelcho. 

A light step sounded behind him and he turned to see Manuel Rivera, 
his young assistant. 

Rivera indicated the volcano. “A grim but wonderful sight, is she not, 
senor?” he asked with a simile. “Tonight she will light up the sky—” 

He broke off suddenly and Professor Silva glanced quickly at him. 

“What is wrong, Manuel?” 

“The floor, it seems to tremble.” The young man smiled nervously and 
shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps I imagine it ” 

His voice trailed away and his swarthy good-looking face went paler. 

“Look, senor!” he said hoarsely, pointing an unsteady finger to where 
the mountain stream entered the lake below them. 

Normally the water was icy cold and crystal clear, but now steam was 
rising from it and its colour was a muddy brown. As they watched, the 
surface of the lake became agitated and great bubbles appeared on it and 
burst, emitting steam. 

The Professor tore his eyes from the scene and looked up at the peak of 
Mt. Yeldo, towering above the long narrow valley. His mouth went dry 
when he saw a wisp of oily dark smoke hanging over it. 

Rivera clutched his arm. “Senor, it—it looks like a volcano. But it 
cannot be. There is no history ” 

“Nature takes no account of history, my boy,” the professor said quietly, 


trying to still the quickening of his own heart. 


Again the solid floor trembled and this time the professor felt it, maybe 
because he had been expecting it. 

He opened the window. The warm breeze that usually .blew steadily 
from the coast plucked at him almost violently. The surface of the lake was 
churning into great waves. There was a faint smell of sulphur in the air. 

“Manuel—sound the alarm!” he said, his voice studiously calm. 
“Muster the men and order them into the trucks and make for the coast.” 

“But, senor ” 

“Don’t argue, my boy. It is better to take no chances. Go! If nothing 
happens we can always return, but if we are caught here ” 

His words were lost in a tremendous explosion that rocked the massive 
pyro-concrete building. Venomous black smoke shot up from the mountain 
top in a thick column streaked with lurid flashes. The peak that had looked 
so solid disintegrated, and huge boulders flew out in all directions to crash 
down the mountain slopes. 

The smoke became fiery and about the rim of the newborn crater 
appeared a strange pink froth. A stream of something grey and smoking and 
ominous welled from a fissure and poured down towards the river valley. 

From the workmen’s buildings beyond the power station, frightened 
shouts echoed. 

“Get them away, Manuel! Try to keep order. Panic won’t help.” 

“But what about you, senor?” 

“I must get my papers together. I'll catch you up. I have my hover jeep. 
Hurry!” 

The young man ran out and the professor heard him shouting orders. 
Presently there was a roar of powerful motors, and a small convoy of 
yellow trucks, packed tight with men and their belongings, hurtled down the 


Narrow dirt road that ran beside the lake. 


Methodically the professor gathered up his papers and packed them into 
a steel case. More violent explosions rocked the building. 

Through the window he saw that the stream of glowing lava had 
reached the upper reaches of the river now, and dense clouds of steam were 
billowing up, screening the mountain peak. 

The lava was travelling fast, incredibly fast. He had heard that down 
such a slope it could travel at fifty miles an hour. Unless he got away soon, 
he would be trapped. He hurried out, but in the central lobby he checked, 
the colour draining from his face. 

The reactor! If the lava reached it there would be an unholy explosion! 

The resultant fall-out would reach far beyond the area of the explosion. 
This high wind would carry it across the border into densely populated 
Argentina, perhaps even as far as Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Millions 
would be in danger. 

He dropped his case and ran to the elevator gates, entered and sped 
downwards to the vault where the reactor was buried. 

Halfway down there was another tremendous explosion. The shaft 
seemed to twist and the elevator stopped. The light went out. The professor 
was thrown violently to the floor. Half-stunned, he lay there and the whole 
world seemed to be swirling madly about him. 

Even through the massive insulation he could hear a thunderous 
drumming as if the heavens were raining rocks. 

At any moment he expected the walls of the shaft to buckle and crush 
him. 

But miraculously they held, and presently the buckling and the roaring 
ceased and there was an ominous quietness. 

But he knew it was merely the calm before another storm, a storm that 


might obliterate him. 


And below there was that deadly reactor ticking away. It might be all 
right. The lava might never reach it, but he knew the hope was a faint one. 
Even the feet-thick concrete and lead walls would never withstand the 
tremendous pressure that could split whole mountains apart. 

If only he could get a message out telling of the danger. Even if he did 
not survive himself someone might be able to get here in time to prevent the 
threatened cataclysm. 

He remembered the emergency radio transmitter installed as a 
precaution in every unit of the station. There was one in the elevator. 

He groped his way to it, opened the niche in which it rested, and 
switched on. To his relief the pilot light lit up. The radio was powered by a 
cell that was independent of the station power sources, but the violent 
shocks might have damaged it. 

He put his dry lips close to the microphone and began to gasp out a 
message. 

In Thunderbird Five, orbiting thousands of miles above the earth, John 
Tracy’s good-looking face tensed as he heard the faint voice. 

A flick of a switch and the cacophony of voices and morse from a 
thousand transmitters faded abruptly and the lone voice became clearer, 
gasping out its desperate message. 

“Help!... Help!... Professor Jorge Silva, director of Yelcho atomic plant 
calling.... Mt. Yelcho is erupting.... Am trapped in elevator shaft. If the lava 
reaches the Cobaltium 5 reactor... 

The voice faded. Desperately John tried to re-establish contact, but even 
his sensitive receivers could get no response. 

He turned and switched on his monitor screen. 


“Space station to base. Emergency!” 


In the lounge of the Pacific island house, Jeff Tracy listened grimly to 
John’s message. 

Then he turned to his sons, waiting expectantly behind him. 

“Scott—launch Thunderbird One, proceed to Lake Yelcho at maximum 
velocity. You should make it in ten minutes from take-off. Virgil, stand by 
to launch Thunderbird Two as soon as Scott reports what equipment will be 
needed. Gordon, you’|l go with Virgil.” 

Before his father had finished speaking, Scott was hurrying across the 
big room to a pair of wall lamps. 

Standing with his back to the wall in one of the semicircles formed in 
the polished floor by the scalloped edge of the carpet, he raised his hands 
and grasped the lamp brackets on either side of his head. 

That section of the wall pivoted, taking him with it. The inner side of 
the wall panel slid precisely into place and the lounge became just as it was 
before, complete with an identical pair of wall lights. 

On the other side of the panel a moving bridgeway carried Scott into the 
equipment-packed cabin of Thunderbird One, poised on its tail in a vast 
concrete pit hangar beneath the house. 

Sitting down in the gimbal-slung pilot’s seat, he pressed a button on the 
arm and a panel did back to reveal his blue uniform with its clasped hand 
insigna. 

While he put on the uniform, Thunderbird One moved to its launch 
ramp, then slid smoothly downwards out of the hangar into the launch pit 
beneath the swimming pool. 

“Ready to launch!” he said into the intercom. 

“F.A.B., son. Off you go!” answered Jeff’s gruff voice. “And good 


luck!” 


Up in the lounge, the others silently watched the swimming pool move 
sideways beneath the stone-flagged patio to reveal the gloomy launch pit 
below. 

Powerful motors thundered. The red nose cone of the giant rocket ship 
appeared, glistening in the sun. Slowly it rose on a column of flaring rocket 


gases, then with a whooshing roar hurtled away into the blue. 


RACE AGAINST TIME 


AT TWO THOUSAND five hundred feet, Scott reported, “Changing to 
horizontal flight, accelerating to maximum speed.” 

The powerful rocket motors whined, the silvery hull quivered, and like 
an enormous projectile the plane screamed due east over the vast curve of 
the shimmering Pacific at fifteen thousand miles an hour. 

Thunderbird One could fly higher than any military supersonic craft, but 
when leaving or returning to the island base it kept to a ceiling of two- 
thousand five hundred feet to avoid detection by radar stations and ships. 

Only by taking such precautions was Jeff Tracy able to keep his 
headquarters a secret from the outer world, precautions that were vitally 
necessary because he knew there were unscrupulous powers and individuals 
who coveted the secrets of International Rescue to use them for their own 
evil ends. Men, for instance, like the mysterious archcriminal known as The 
Hood, who had sworn a vendetta against Jeff and his sons. 

Mateo island flashed far beneath the screaming plane, a bare, rocky 
island with towering cliffs haunted only by gulls and albatrosses. But Scott 
knew the island was not so barren and innocent as it appeared. Hidden deep 
in those cliffs were auxiliary workshops and store rooms used by 
International Rescue for emergency repairs when conditions precluded the 
use of Tracy Island itself. 

Five minutes later Scott switched on his monitor screen and spoke into 


the microphone. 


“Thunderbird One to Five! Can you read me, John?” The screen 
flickered into life and his brother appeared on it. “Receiving you loud and 
clear, Scott.” 

“My ETA is approximately five minutes, allowing for deceleration, 
Anything more from the professor?” 

“No, Scott. Let’s hope the lava hasn’t got to him already.” 

“Keep your fingers crossed it doesn’t get to the reactor before we can 
get the poor guy out.” 

“Well, we’ll know all about it when that baby does go off. Guess they’Il 
hear the bang in New York.” 

“Cheerful guy!” Scott grinned flatly. “This is sure going to be a hot 
spot, brother. Be seeing you!” 

Scott switched off. Already far ahead he could see the creamy line of 
breakers stretching away to infinity north and south. Beyond them the rocky 
islands and the foothills of the Chilean coastal band merged into the cloud- 
wreathed gloom of the Andes. 

A moment later he saw a fiery glow piercing the gloom, coming and 
going like a beacon. He checked his instruments and charts. That would be 
Mt. Erebo. His destination was some miles to the south. 

The thought had scarcely crossed his mind when he saw a second glow, 
more lurid than the first, and knew it was Mt. Yelcho. 

Altering his course slightly south by east, he homed on that lurid 
beacon. 

As he hurtled over the southern tip of the big island of Chiloe, he fired 
his retro-rockets and the plane’s great wings extended. 

On over the Gulf of Corcovado he sped, reducing speed and losing 
height. He could see now that the waters of the gulf were violently agitated 


as if by a subterranean disturbance and great waves were dashing against 


the rocky coast, breaking far inland. Thousands of seabirds rose screeching 
and wheeling. 

A break in the clouds revealed the conical peak of Mt. Corcovado itself, 
some miles to the north east. To the south, the white buildings of the town 
of Palena huddled about the mouth of the river from which it took its name. 

He thundered over the coast near the mouth of the Yelcho river. In a 
fishing village startled natives looked up at the great screaming jet. 

He followed the winding course of the river. Along a track which ran 
beside it streamed the tiny figures of refugees, laden down with their 
belongings, pushing carts and leading mules. 

A convoy of yellow trucks, packed with men, came charging down the 
road, splashing into the river and out again to avoid the refugees. 

Higher up, the valley was filled with steam, but through it Scott could 
see the glow of the volcano that had caused the exodus. 

Seconds later he roared over a deserted village and beyond it saw the 
lake from which the river flowed, a narrow lake some thirty miles long, its 
waters lashed to foam-crested waves from which steam was beginning to 
rise like a mist. 

Scott skimmed low over the agitated water. Through the mist of steam a 
massive building appeared, its white walls tinged with rose by the ruddy 
glow of the volcano beyond. 

Zooming over the building, Scott saw that part of it had crumbled under 
the impact of gigantic boulders flung out from the volcano. 

But most of the wide flat roof, although strewn with rock debris and 
thick grey ash, appeared intact. 

As he swung in a U-turn in the narrow gorge beyond the power station, 


his exterior temperature gauge rose alarmingly. 


Then a sudden eddy of wind whirled the steam away and revealed a 
horrifying sight. 

Coming down the gorge, filling it from side to side to a height of fifty 
feet, was an incandescent flood of lava, thrusting before it a wave of 
steaming black mud. 

It was moving with frightening relentlessness, making a booming, 
sucking noise. Nothing could withstand it. Huge boulders were pushed over 
and submerged, glowing red hot before they disappeared. Great trees went 
up in flames like torches. 

It was difficult to estimate the speed of that river of lava, but it could not 
have been less than five miles an hour. In less than an hour it would reach 
the power station. 

As he flew back he switched on his radio, reporting to base what he had 
seen. 

“I’m going to try to land on the roof of the power station,” he added. 

His father’s voice was tense when he replied. “F.A.B, son. Maintain 
contact. As soon as you report what equipment you need, Virgil will take 
off. But remember that even at maximum speed it will take Thunderbird 
Two thirty minutes to reach you.” 

“T’m not likely to forget it, Dad,” Scott said grimly. “That will give us 
possibly half an hour to get to that reactor. We’re going to need every 
minute of it I’m thinking. But first I’ve got to find the professor. Stand by, 
I’m going to touch down.” 

Underjets flaring, Thunderbird One settled slowly down on to the roof 
of the power station. Clouds of grey ash rose like powder under the terrific 
downward thrust. 

Scott cut the engines. As the noise faded he became aware of a ominous 


rumbling, while even through the well-insulated hull he heard the patter of 


falling debris. 

“Landed safely,” he reported. “Am about to leave Thunderbird.” 

He stabbed the button that opened the hatch. The acrid tang of sulphur 
fumes touched his nostrils and ash drifted in on him on a wave of hot air. 

“Guess this is a chore for a protective suit,” he muttered. 

He clambered into his suit, adjusted the air vent of his respirator and 
dropped from the hatch, closing it behind him. 

The ashes under his soles were inches thick. Cinders crunched as he 
moved slowly out from the shelter of the rocket plane. Small stones rattled 
on his helmet like hail. 

Thirty feet away was a circular hatchway. The steel door was locked, 
but a blast from Scott’s machine pistol demolished the locks. Inside, a short 
flight of steps led down into a large chamber filled with electronic 
equipment, silent now that the power was gone. 

At the end of the chamber was the door to an elevator shaft. It was 
closed and the indicator was jammed between the ground and No. 1 vault. 

“Guess that’s where the professor’s trapped,” he muttered. 

Scott found an emergency stairway near the lift, descended, but a short 
way down the wall had caved in, blocking the stairs with massive slabs of 
masonry. 

He went back to the upper chamber, destroyed the lock of the door to 
the elevator shaft and shone his torch down it. Hoist cables ran down into 
the darkness. The shaft was clear as far as the powerful beam reached. 

He called John at the space station. 

“Any further contact with the professor?” he asked. 

“No, Scott.” 

“Either he’s passed out or his radio’s not working. I’m going to try to 


get him through the top of the elevator cage.” 


“What about the reactor?” 

“Only the professor can locate that for us, I guess. There’s no one else 
here.” 

“Tf he’s still alive.” 

“Yeah. If he isn’t—there must be a plan somewhere, maybe in the lab, 
but the way down’s blocked. Contact the Chilean Power Commission. They 
must have blue prints. But time’s running out fast. I don’t like the noise 
from that volcano. Tell Dad to launch Thunderbird Two with the Mole. It’s 
our best bet. Send the Firefly too. From the look of things up the valley we 
may need it before we’re through.” 

“F.A.B. Scott. Good luck!” 

Scott hurried back to Thunderbird One. It seemed to him that the hail of 
stones and ashes descending on the roof was increasing. In spite of the 
protection of his suit, he found he was sweating, and he had to regulate the 
cooling system. 

From the plane he got a laser beam, a portable hydraulic winch and a 
thin two-hundred foot cable made of berytanium, a tensile metal alloy 
evolved by Brains, which was a hundred times stronger than nylon. 

As he made his way back over the debris-littered roof, there was a 
rumbling roar that shook the massive building, and a vivid glare lit up the 
gloom. He looked towards the volcano. The dense clouds of smoke and 
steam had parted and a crimson column was jetting skywards. Thousands of 
feet up it burst into a fantastic scarlet umbrella that cascaded rubies of fire. 
Then the clouds closed in again, glowing fierily. 

Scott’s scalp crawled and cold sweat beaded his brow. 

“You were sure right, brother,” he muttered, as he clambered hurriedly 


into the hatchway. “Time’s running out mighty fast.” 


He fixed up the winch, set it working, and lowered himself into the 
shaft. In the light of his torch he saw that great cracks had opened up in the 
wall and through some of them a tenuous dark vapour was seeping. 

Several feet below the ground floor he touched down on the top of the 
elevator cage. The wall just above it was cracked and a jagged edge thrust 
out over the cage, jamming it. Even if the power had been working, it 
would have been impossible to have raised the elevator. 

He held a sonar detector against the cage top, and radiated a strong 
signal. But there was no response from below. 

“Tf he was conscious he would have heard that,” Scott muttered. 

His face grim, he switched on the laser beam and began to cut through 
the inches-thick metal, knowing that he might be trying to rescue a man 
already beyond help, and conscious of that river of fire flowing down the 
gorge and that lethal reactor ticking away in the vaults below. 

In the lounge at the island base, Jeff Tracy turned to Virgil and Gordon. 

“On your way, boys! As soon as John gets that blueprint from the 
Chilean Power Commission he’! televise it direct to you.” 

“F.A.B, father!” said Virgil, moving quickly towards a large wall picture 
of a rocket ship. “See you below, Gordon.” 

“Okay!” Gordon turned and ran from the room to take the passenger 
chute to Thunderbird Two’s hangar. 

Virgil placed his back against the picture. Immediately it rotated 
vertically, taking Virgil with it. As it completed its rotation an identical 
picture appeared on the wall of the lounge, leaving no trace of the secret 
exit. 

Behind the panel, Virgil was hurtling on his back headfirst down a 
chute. It levelled out and Virgil stopped. The chute broke at his head and 
feet, rotated like a turntable and tipped, propelling him feet-first through a 


tunnel is leading down to the roof of the huge cliff hangar where the heavy 
rescue craft known as Thunderbird Two was j standing on its hydraulic stilts 
above the conveyor belt bearing the pods containing the various rescue 
equipment. ' 

Shooting through the hatch above the cabin, he came to rest before the 
control bank and the end of the chute folded automatically to become the 
pilot’s seat. 

As he strapped himself in, he heard Gordon hurtle from the passenger 
chute and take his seat behind him. 

“Thunderbird Two from workshop!” said Brain’s voice over the 
intercom. “Pod Five is ready loaded with the Mole and Firefly. Clear to 
blast off.” 

“F.A.B.!” 

Virgil touched a switch. The conveyor belt moved to the right and the 
huge craft settled down on its stilts over Pod Five like a hen on an egg. The 
pod was automatically clamped into the main fuselage to become an 
integral part I of the great rescue plane. 

“Stand by for launching!” Virgil said. 

The massive rock door slid up to reveal the long palm-flanked causeway 
leading down to the white beach. Slowly the huge craft rolled forward on 
the wheels of its pod. 

On the veranda outside the lounge, Jeff Tracy and Alan and Tin-Tin 
watched the craft emerge from its cliff hangar. 

The palms angled outwards from the causeway to allow the sixty-foot 
wing span clearance. Presently the great craft stopped and a section of the 
runway on which it stood tilted skywards to form a ramp. Behind it a 


reinforced concrete shield rose like a trap door. 


The powerful engines revved up to an ear-splitting | whine. Rocket 
gases flared and hammered against the shield. Thunderbird Two streaked up 
the ramp and blasted into the Pacific sky. 

They watched the vapour trails level off at two thousand five hundred 


feet and then the great green plane thundered eastwards. 





The great green plane thundered eastwards. 


“Maybe I should have gone with them, Dad,’ Alan said earnestly. 
“Guess they’ll need all the help they get.” “Maybe, but we can’t strip 


International Rescue of every operative, son. If we got a call for a space 
rescue you’d be needed here.” 

“Shucks,” said Grandma, joining them on the veranda with Kyrano. 
“You’re not too old to take the space ship up yourself, Jeff. To hear you 
talk, son, folk who didn’t know better would think you’d got one foot in the 
grave.” “Sure I could take the space ship up, Ma,” he said with a fond 
smile. “But somebody’s got to remain right here co-ordinating operations. 
That’s my job.” 

Grandma sniffed. “What’s wrong with me and Tin-Tin and Kyrano. We 
know enough between us to run the joint— eh, Kyrano?” 

She looked at the servant, but, arms folded in the wide sleeves of his 
yellow silk tunic, he was staring vacantly away over the cliffs to where the 
vapour trails of the plane still drifted against the clear blue of the sky. 

“Anything wrong, old friend?” Jeff asked anxiously. Kyrano did not 
answer, and Tin-Tin seized his arm and shook him gently. 

“Father! Mr. Tracy was speaking to you.” 

To Jeff’s relief, Kyrano seemed to jerk himself out of his apparent 
trance, and his kindly brown face wrinkled in an apologetic smile. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Tracy. I did not hear. My mind was far away.” 

“Sure, that was what I was afraid of, Kyrano. Not another of those 
fainting attacks coming on?” 

Sometimes Kyrano had strange attacks that made him pass out, and Jeff 
suspected that, in some mysterious way, possibly by tele-hypnosis, his bitter 
enemy, The Hood, was responsible for those attacks. 

“No, Mr Tracy,” Kyrano said. “Nothing like that. It was just that I had a 
premonition that all is not well. I feel that this is not a simple rescue 


operation.” 


Tin-Tin frowned prettily. “But, Father, rescuing someone from the 
possibility of annihilation by a neutron explosion and perhaps saving 
millions of people from fallout danger is scarcely a simple operation.” 

“Specially in the teeth of a volcanic eruption, old friend,” Jeff added 
with a wry smile. 

Kyrano bowed his head. “Perhaps I do not choose my words wisely, Mr. 
Tracy. What I meant to convey was that I fear that something far more 
complicated will arise from this—and that there is much difficulty and 
perhaps great danger ahead for all of us. I pray that I may be wrong.” 

Jeff did not reply, but he was conscious of a chill of apprehension riding 
up his spine. 

Kyrano was an Asiatic who believed in psychic powers, and many times 
his premonitions had proved correct. 

He led the way back into the lounge. 

“Scott should be getting through to Professor Silva mighty soon now,” 
he said gruffly. “Guess we’d better stand by the radio.” 

Sweat streamed down Scott’s face inside his helmet. The cage top had 
been a tougher proposition than he had anticipated, but at last he was almost 
through. The disc of thick metal began to sag slightly. Switching off the 
laser he attached a magnetic clamp to the centre of the disc and secured it to 
the end of the winch cable. 

A muffled explosion set the shaft trembling and the cage on which he 
crouched seemed to heave up, grinding against the jagged edge of the shaft 
wall that jammed it. Above him something cracked like a pistol shot. 

He glanced up and a severed hoist cable came snaking down, missing 
him by less than a foot and striking the top of the cage like a vicious whip. 

His mouth went dry. If that cable had caught him, it would have 
decapitated him. 


Keeping a firm grip on his winch cable, he anxiously regarded the other 
elevator cables. If they gave too, the cage would plunge to the bottom of the 
shaft, maybe two or three vaults depths below. 

But the cables held and the rumbles of the volcanic explosion died 
away. 

Scott licked his lips and, switching on the laser beam again, grimly 
applied himself to the task of cutting through the last foot or so of that disc 
of metal. 

If that explosion had heralded another flow of lava, the pressure of it 
might quicken the speed of the lava in the gorge. It might reach the power 
station sooner than he had estimated. 

Inch by inch the powerful pencil-thin beam seared through the solid 
metal. Dark vapour was now seeping through the cut from below. 

His jaw tightened. If the cage was full of fumes, that might account for 
there being no response from the trapped professor. Already it might be too 
late. 

At last he was through and the disc of metal, as big as a manhole cover, 
twisted, swinging free in its hole. 

Scott operated the remote control switch of the winch and slowly the 
cable with its magnetic clamp raised the disc. Scott edged it aside and 
released the clamp, then bellied down and shone his torch into the cage. 

Huddled on the floor was a dark-haired man in white overalls, clutching 
in his hand the microphone of the radio into which he must have grasped 
his despairing S.O.S. before the fumes got to him. 

Grasping the winch rope, Scott lowered himself into the cage, knelt 
beside the scientist. His darkly handsome face was suffused, but he was still 
breathing faintly. The fumes seemed to be lighter than air and were 


collecting near the ceiling, leaving a life-giving layer of air on the bottom. 


But Scott knew he had arrived just in time A few more minutes and it 
would have been too late. 

He broke an oxygen capsule under the unconscious man’s nose. His 
breathing deepened and he groaned faintly. Scott hoisted him over his 
shoulder, operated the winch switch and was hauled rapidly through the 
hole and up to the top of the shaft. 

Fumes eddied up with them and, in the chamber above, Scott broke 
another oxygen capsule under the professor’s nose before hurrying up on to 
the roof, cradling him in his arms now, bending over him to protect him 
from the rain of hot debris. 

The volcano was booming and rumbling and the ash-covered roof 
seemed to ripple under Scott’s feet as he ran. Then a wide crack appeared. 
Out of the corner of his eye he could see the flicker of a fiery glow. 

He was almost to Thunderbird when he failed to see a rock in his path, 
tripped over it and went sprawling. Instinctively he rolled to avoid crushing 
the unconscious man beneath him and the professor fell from his arms, 
slithering among the debris. His overalls began to smoulder. 

Scrambling up, Scott lifted him again, staggered to the plane, opened 
the hatch and thrust him inside, clambering in after him. 

Scott clapped an oxygen mask on the professor’s face and presently his 
eyes blinked open, looking up at him vacantly. Scott removed the mask. 

“The—the reactor!” the scientist gasped faintly. “Number... three.... 
Must neutralise before—before lava. . 

His voice trailed off and his eyes closed. Scott applied the mask again, 
but this time the man did not recover consciousness, although his breathing 
and pulse remained steady. 

“He’s lapsed into a coma,” Scott thought. “But at least he had time to 


tell me where the reactor was. Number Three vault. A heck of a way below 


that elevator cage.” 

He switched on the radio, called the space station. 

“Where’s Thunderbird Two?” he demanded. 

“Seventeen hundred miles out,” John replied. “She should reach you in 
twenty minutes.” 

Scott glanced from the observation window at the fiery glow beneath 
the head of the forge. 

“Let’s hope that’s soon enough,” he said. “Tell Virgil to land on the 
north shore of the lake by the power station. I’m not sure this roof will hold 
up under Two’s weight.” 

“F.A.B! What are you going to do meanwhile?” 

Scott’s face tightened. “I’m going to have a shot at getting through to 
that reactor vault from above—down the elevator shaft.” 

“You’re crazy!” 

Scott grinned bleakly. “Aren’t we all, brother? We wouldn’t attempt the 
impossible so often. I’ll keep in touch.” 

As he switched off, he glanced through the window on the other side of 
the cabin. Hurtling down the dirt road beside the wave-lashed lake was a 
yellow truck, similar to those in the convoy he had seen fleeing towards the 
coast on his way up the valley. 

Leaving the plane, he hurried across the roof and down an outer 
stairway to the ground. As he reached it the truck screeched to a standstill a 
few yards away. On it was the legend CHILEAN POWER COMMISSION. 
The yellow paint was blistered where hot ash had fallen on it. 

A swarthy young man, in overalls and crash helmet, leapt from the 
driving seat and ran to him. 

“International Rescue!” he gasped. “I thought I recognised your plane as 


it went over. I’m Manuel Rivera, assistant controller. Where’s Professor 


Silva? He was to have followed in his hover jeep. He should have caught us 
up. I had to come back to find him.” 

Scott told him about the professor. “He’s in a coma. Guess he needs 
medical attention badly. I can’t leave here. Can you get him to hospital?” 

“Certainly, senor. But you are going to stop here? If the lava gets to the 
reactor ” 

“Sure, I know all about that. It’s my job to see that it doesn’t—or at 
least to make sure the reactor can’t go off. Let’s get the professor into your 
truck. Then you can beat it, senor, and leave the rest to International 
Rescue. That’s our job.” 

As they raced up the stairway to Thunderbird, Scott questioned the 
other man shrewdly. 

Three minutes later the unconscious professor was safely in the truck. 
Rivera leaned from the cab and gripped Scott’s gauntletted hand warmly. 

“Senor, you are a very brave man. I salute you. Vaya con Dios." 

And, with that fervent blessing, the young scientist drove the truck away 
through the rain of ash at breakneck speed along the edge of the lake. 

Scott turned and hurried back to the roof. Precious minutes lost, but at 
least the professor had a chance of surviving now, and the information 
young Rivera had given him would make it easier for him to locate the 
reactor. 

Entering the upper chamber, he lowered himself down the elevator shaft 


into the cage and went to work with the laser beam on the floor. 


SUBTERRANEAN MENACE 


Scott glanced at his watch. Five minutes forty-three seconds. The bottom of 
the cage was thicker than the top had been. The laser beam was not yet 
halfway round the circle it was cutting. At this rate Virgil would be 
touching down in Thunderbird before he reached the reactor vault. 

There was a growling sound deep in the earth below him. The cage 
jerked, throwing him sideways. The beam of the laser swung up, narrowly 
missing the winch cable that was his lifeline. 

He switched off the beam, cold sweat crawling around his ribs. 

Maybe it would be better to wait for Virgil? The Mole would burrow 
through the solid rock and concrete and lead like an auger through cheese. 
His own attempt to reach the reactor might be so much wasted effort, 
useless risk. 

Then he set his jaw, licked a bead of sweat from his upper lip, knelt 
down and switched on the laser again. 

Maybe John had been right. Maybe he was crazy to make the attempt, 
but he had to carry on. What if Thunderbird Two didn’t make it? What if 
some technical fault developed? What if—Heck, there were a dozen things 
that could happen to delay Virgil, and that lava now wouldn’t wait for him. 

The seconds raced away. Seven minutes... eight____ 

The heat was creeping up. Even through his protective suit he could feel 
it, unless the cooling apparatus was not working properly. 

How far away was that river of fire now? Three miles? Two? 


He thrust the thought of it from his mind, concentrated on his task. 


Nine minutes... nine minutes fifty... 

“Through!" 

He yelled aloud in his relief. 

The thick disc of metal hung there for an instant as if held by some 
cohesive force to the floor from which it had been cut—then it punged into 
the darkness below. 

It seemed a long time before Scott heard the dull thunk of it hitting the 
bottom of the shaft. 

He shone his torch down. The powerful beam splayed on the bottom at 
least a hundred feet below. 

His radio bleeped. 

“Space station to Scott!” said John’s voice. “What’s happening? Long 
time no hear.” 

“Nothing to report till now,” Scott said cheerfully. “But I’ve just made a 
breakthrough. I’m going down. Where’s Thunderbird Two?” 

“ETA now five point four minutes.” 

“With luck I’ll reach that reactor before then.” 

“You’re taking a whale of a risk, Scott.” 

“Sure, but the way the earth’s bucking right now, every minute may 
count. Tell Virgil to touch down and stand by.” 

“F.A.B.” John’s voice sounded strained. “Look after yourself, big 
brother.” 

Scott hooked himself to the winch rope, operated the remote control and 
swiftly lowered himself down the shaft. 

Sixty feet down was a lead-lined door with a big 3 painted on it. He 
swung himself close. A magnetic clamp was no use. He used a suction cap, 


held himself there while he went to work again with the laser beam on the 


lock. Less than a minute later it was through and the massive door slid aside 
to reveal a tunnel. 

Scott swung into it, hauling the winch cable after him. The tunnel was 
in darkness. He shone his torch along it Two hundred feet away, perhaps, 
was another door with the figure three in white on a red disc. 

“Guess that’s it,” he murmured, moving forward. “Just draw the rods 
and she’|I be as harmless as a kid’s cap pistol ” 

The floor of the tunnel heaved under him—so violently that he was 
flung upwards. He crashed against the roof and fell back with a sickening 
thud, half-stunned. His torch skittered away and went out. 

He switched on his helmet lamp and tried to get to his feet, but was 
thrown down again. A wide crack appeared in the wall beside him. 

From behind came a crashing and grinding. He looked round, and an icy 
hand seemed to squeeze his heart. 

The tunnel was slowly buckling, rising up in the middle as though a 
giant hand had gripped it at each end and was bending it like a metal tube. 

Then, before his horrified gaze, it snapped and great slabs of metal and 
rock crashed down, blocking it. 

To reach the reactor now, even if it were not already buried under 
hundreds of tons of rock, would be impossible unaided. Only the Mole 
could get through to it now. 

He scrambled on all fours back to the elevator shaft, grasped the winch 
cable and pressed the remote control switch to haul himself up. But nothing 
happened. 

Again and again he pressed the switch, but the cable did not reel in. 

His face grim, he began to haul in the slack. His only hope now was to 
climb the cable. 


Then suddenly, with a terrifying roar, the elevator cage hurtled down the 
shaft like a bomb, followed by snaking cables and an avalanche of concrete 
and rubble. 

He flung himself back from the edge of the shaft and the next moment 
the tunnel door had slid back, blocking him off from the shaft. 

For an etemity it seemed he heard rocks falling behind the door, 
crashing against it and ricochetting from it. Numbly he realised that it had 
probably saved his life. If one of those rocks had hurtled into the tunnel... 

At last the noise ceased. The last echoes rumbled away. In the stillness 
that followed there was no sound but the soft trickle of falling dust. Even 
the subterranean rumbling seemed to have stopped. 

He became aware that his radio was bleeping. 

“Scott!” It was Virgil’s anxious voice that sounded in his earphones. 
“T’ve been trying to contact you. We’re approaching the danger zone. 
Where are you? What’s happened?” 

Grimly Scott told him. 

Peering down through the steam and ash that drifted over the turbulent 
waters of Lake Yelcho, Virgil saw the huge power station loom up against 
the fiery background of the erupting mountain. In the narrow gorge beyond 
it, there was an ominous flickering glow that turned the steam mist to pink 
cotton wool. 

“That lava flow looks mighty near,” he said. 

“Look!” Gordon said tensely over his shoulder. “There’s Thunderbird 
One!” 

The rocket plane was perched precariously on the roof of the power 
station like some monstrous red-beaked bird about to take flight. Below its 
nose the building had collapsed into a jumbled mass of jagged concrete and 


twisted metal rods and tangled cables. 


“Scott must be trapped under that lot,’ Gordon went on hoarsely. 
“We’ve got to get him out, Virgil.” 

“We will,” Virgil said grimly. “But another earth tremor might cause the 
rest of the building to collapse and take Thunderbird One with it. Get her 
off, Gordon!” 

“Okay! Just give me time to get into protective gear. Guess breathing’s 
not easy down there and it seems to be raining burning soot.” 

Virgil circled while Gordon put on his suit and helmet; then, firing 
retro-rockets, he brought the great plane in slowly over the shattered roof of 
the power station. Swinging from a winch cable, Gordon dropped lightly to 
the roof beside Thunderbird One. 

“Man away!” he said into his radio. 

“F.A.B.,” Virgil replied. “I’Il land on the north bank as Scott advised 
and unload the Mole. Join me there.” “Okay.” 

The normally sleek and shining hull of the rocket plane was covered 
with thick layers of ash and soot. Gordon pressed the button to open the 
hatch, climbed in and made a quick check of the instruments. 

“Thunderbird Two from One!” he radioed. “Everything seems okay. 
Taking off immediately.” 

“F.A.B.” replied Virgil. “Touching down now.” 

“Hey, feller!” cut in Scott’s voice faintly. “Go easy with my crate. I sure 
don’t want her paint scratched.” 

Gordon grinned tightly as he started the powerful motors. Good old 
Scott! It sure took something to get him down. 

The underjets roared into life and the plane took off smoothly, cruising 
at two hundred feet and dropping gently down on the shore of the lake 
beyond its sister plane, which was already rising on its hydraulic stilts, 
leaving its pod on the ground. 


The pod opened and the thirty-ton yellow Mole lumbered down the 
ramp on its caterpillar-track trolley, its long screw-bit looking like a snout 
of some weird prehistoric monster as it probed through the steam mist. 

“Mole to Thunderbird One,” Virgil radioed. “I’ve left Thunderbird Two 
under auto control, Gordon. Take over! Climb to five hundred feet and keep 
tabs on that lava flow up the gorge. I don’t want it breathing down my neck 
before I’m through.” 

“F.A.B. Good luck, Virgil! Dig that crazy big brother!” 

“You bet!” 

They spoke with apparent light-heartedness, but in each of their hearts 
was a gnawing anxiety. 

The Mole’s huge bit was forged from Formula C30/1, another metal 
alloy evolved by Brains that was tougher than any hitherto known to 
science. It could drill through any metal or rock, even granite, and it had 
never yet failed to accomplish a rescue mission to which it had been 
applied. Many an entombed miner and tunneleer who had given himself up 
for lost owed his life to this, perhaps the most fantastic of Brain’s 
inventions. 

But would it succeed this time? Would it be able to reach Scott before 
that liquid fire reached the reactor? 

The dread question hammered at Gordon’s brain as he took his seat at 
the controls of Thunderbird Two and watched the ungainly Mole racing on 
its trolley towards the ruined power station. 

In the boring machine, Virgil, as blind as the tiny animal from which it 
took its name, and dependent entirely upon his hypersensitive instruments, 
called Scott. 

“Keep your radio going, big brother, and guide me in. 


I don’t want to take the wrong turning.” 


“That makes two of us,” Scott said grimly. 

He was silent while the machine reached the ruins and began to probe 
through the fallen masonry. 

Then he said quietly, “Virgil, I’ve been thinking. Forget me ” 

“What the blazes!” 

“T’m serious, Virgil,” Scott said urgently. “Make straight for that reactor 
and try to neutralise it. I’ll take my chances" 

“Like heck you will!” 

The whirling bit came up against solid unbroken concrete, many feet 
thick, and began to screech its way through it. The hull of the cabin 
quivered like a living thing. 

“Virgil!” Scott was shouting now. “You’ve got to do as I say. If that 
reactor blows up ” 

“Sure, I know. This area will be a dead zone for years, but it won’t be 
much else anyway by the time this eruption’s over.” 

“But the fall-out, man! It’s me against millions.” 

“Yeah, I’ve thought of that too, Scott. But the world can be warned and 
take precautions. It might not blow over a populated area. It could blow 
south over the Antarctic or west over the Pacific. It’s a gamble anyway, 
Scott—but your life’s at stake for sure if I don’t beat that lava to you, or if 
there’s another cave-in.” 

“But ...” 

“The decision’s mine, Scott. Besides, from what you’ve told me of the 
layout of this place the quickest way to that reactor vault would be through 
that tunnel you’re trapped in. So just pipe down and concentrate on making 
sure I get there fast.” 


“F.A.B.,” Scott said resignedly, convinced at last. 


Steadily the Mole bored into the heart of the ruined building, and then 
dipped and began to drill downwards at an acute angle, down through the 
solid foundations towards the base of the lift shaft. Anxiously Virgil 
watched his instruments. 

And down in the tunnel, Scott anxiously listened for the first sound of 
that hungry bit eating its way towards him. But all he could hear was the 
groaning and rumbling of the tortured earth. 

In Thunderbird Two, Gordon’s throat tightened as he looked down at the 
glowing mass of lava heaving and slithering its way down the gorge, 
carrying great boulders before it and turning them into incandescent balls. 
His exterior microphones relayed rumblings and sighings and hissings. 

“A devil’s cauldron!” he muttered. 

He calculated that the fifty-foot high front of that river of molten rock 
was little more than a mile from the power station. 

He called the Mole. 

“Guess you’ve got about twenty minutes, Virgil.” 

“It should be enough. I’m not going to encounter anything much 
tougher than concrete or steel down here.” 

“Maybe I could try to block the flow. Low yield atomic charges on the 
gorge walls ” 

“For Pete’s sake no!” Virgil said urgently. “You might start a chain 
reaction, open up fissures all over the place. The whole of this area must be 
in a near critical state, ready to blow at any minute. Just watch that lava 
flow and keep me posted.” 

“F.A.B.” 

Scott crouched in the tunnel, listening to the ominous sounds about him. 


They seemed to be getting louder. Certainly the gauge showed the 


temperature was building up outside, although he had little to fear from that 
so long as his suit’s insulation held out. 

In the light of his headlamp he could see that the tunnel was filling with 
fumes. They writhed towards him like filmy venomous snakes. Deadly 
sulphurous fumes from the bowels of the angry earth. 

The subterranean lake of lava that had boiled up to blast an outlet 
through Mt. Yelcho might extend beneath him. At any moment the seething 
white-hot magma might seek another way out under the enormous pressures 
that must be building up down there. 

He tried to thrust the thought from him, but it persisted in returning. 

If only there was something he could do, instead of just waiting there— 
waiting to be roasted or crushed or blown to neutrons... 

“Steady, pal!” he said aloud, trying to banish his morbid thoughts. 

How long had Virgil been boring now? It seemed like an eternity. But a 
glance at his watch showed that it was barely four minutes. 

“Scott!” Virgil’s voice sounded in his earphones. 

“Yeah?” 

“Radiate a steady bleep so I can home on you.” 

Scott set his radio oscillating. The sound worried at his mind, setting his 
teeth in edge, but at least it shut out those ominous grindings and groanings. 

Minutes later, minutes that seemed like hours, he heard Virgil say, 
“Okay, switch off now! I’ve got a lead reading. Might be the tunnel door. 
Get well clear. 

“F.A.B.” 

Scott retreated along the debris-littered fume-hazed tunnel, back to 
where that upthrust had buckled and crushed it. With fast-beating heart, he 
crouched there among the slabs of fallen metal and concrete and waited and 


watched. 


Now through the rumbling of the earth he could hear the screech of 
metal on rock. Where his hand rested against the tunnel wall he could feel 
an incessant vibration, a vibration much faster than the slow growling 
shocks of the eruption. 

“T can hear you, Virgil!” he gasped. 

“Swell! Be with you in a couple of shakes.” 

Shakes is right, thought Scott with a grim smile, as he felt the earth 
sudder violently beneath him. 

But when the rumble died away, that schreeching was still sounding, 
appreciably nearer now. 

Suddenly the high-pitched note of it softened and seconds later the 
whirling bit cut through the door blocking the tunnel and the fume-tainted 
air was filled with a brain-numbing crescendo of sound. 

Further and further the thread of the huge bit bored into the door until 
the borehole extended beyond the edges of the door, and the rollers were 
gnawing great chunks from the steel-lined rock walls. 

Dust mingled with the fumes and the tunnel filled with a dark swirling 
smog. 

“Go easy with that gimlet, pal,” Scott said with a nervous laugh. “I’m 
not far ahead of you.” 

“Don’t worry, big brother,” Virgil said. “You’re registering on the 
instruments. Strictly non-boreable material, though somewhat dense.” 

“This is no time for corny jokes like that,” growled Scott. “Open up and 
let a guy in.” 

“F.A.B. Cab’s almost clear.” 

The screeching ceased and the sound of the powerful motors died away. 


Virgil switched on a suction pump and the smog cleared miraculously to 


reveal the Mole, its ungainly shape almost filling the big tunnel, its screw 
snout only a few yards from where Scott crouched. 

“Get aboard, Scott!” Virgil said. “Microseismograph’s dancing a 
fandango. Big shock building up, I guess.” 

Scott didn’t need any urging. He scrambled from the rubble and in 
through the hatch that had opened behind the long screw bit. 

In the air-conditioned cabin, he sank down on a seat behind Virgil and 
took off his helmet. Now the ordeal was over his legs suddenly felt like 
jelly. 

“Phew! I never thought I’d be so pleased to see that ugly mug of yours, 
Virgil.” 

“That goes for me, too,” Virgil grinned. He spoke into the microphone. 
“Mole to Thunderbird Two. Can you read me, Gordon?” 

“Loud and clear, Virgil.” 

Radio base and tell Dad I’ve got his prodigal son safe and sound. How 
far is that lava away now?” 

“Less than a mile from the mouth of the gorge. You’ve got maybe ten— 
twelve minutes before it reaches the power station, but the valley widens 
there and the flow should spread. Maybe that’!l slow it down.” 

I'm not banking on that. But maybe ten minutes will be enough. I’ll 
keep in touch.” 

Virgil realised that Scott had come to his feet and was standing at his 
shoulder, regarding him tight-faced. “Enough for what?” he demanded. 

Virgil grinned brashly. “To try to get to that reactor. That rubble 
blocking the tunnel shouldn’t be too difficult. Any objections?” 

Scott smiled. “Nope. I’d have been disappointed in you, pal, if you 
hadn’t wanted to try. Get cracking!” 


Virgil started the atomic motors. The sound built up to an ear-splitting 
whine. The great machine moved forward, nosing at the rubble that blocked 
the tunnel. 

Steadily it bore through, while Scott, crouching rigidly behind his 
brother, kept an anxious eye on the chronometer and the distance gauge. 
The seconds seemed to race away. 

Beyond the rubble the bit met solid rock, strata that had been folded up 
like thick layers of coloured paper by the upheaval that had snapped the 
tunnel. 

Progress was slower now, but steadily the Mole bored through. 

One minute. Scott calculated they were about fifty feet from the reactor 
vault door now... One minute fifty. 

. . Forty feet... Two minutes... Thirty feet.... Two minutes fifty... 
Twenty feet. . . 

The scanner needle swung to lead. The door was right ahead! 

Three minutes ... Ten feet to go. 

“We’re going to make it, Scott,” Virgil said between set teeth. “We'll 
make it with time to spare.” 

“Yeah—but I’m still keeping my fingers crossed. We’ve got to 
neutralise that reactor.” 

Seven feet. In less than thirty seconds the bit would be cutting through 
that massive lead and concrete door. 

Scott scrambled back and got an anti-radiation suit from the locker. 
Once they were in the vault he would have to move mighty fast. 

And then the earth beneath the tunnel heaved up. The Mole was flung 
aside, its screw screaming as if in protest. Scott hurtled across the cabin and 
smashed against the bulkhead. As he sank, dazed, to his knees, Virgil cut 


the motors. 


In the sudden hush there was a rumbling like far-off thunder and the 
machine heaved and rolled under the impact of grinding pressure. 

“Jupiter!” gasped Scott. “What’s happening?” 

“Guess we counted our chickens too soon, Scott,” Virgil said, his voice 
shaky. “Old Mother Nature’s taken a hand. We’ve been flung off course. 
The way ahead is blocked—solid granite if the instruments are still 
registering okay.” 

Scott staggered to his feet. “How long will it take to get through now?” 
he asked hoarsely. 

“Your guess is as good as mine. The reactor might not even be there. 
That vault could have been cracked wide open or crushed like an egg.” 

“Well, at least it hasn’t gone off. Do we still try to get through?” 

They regarded one another silently, each reluctant to make a decision 
one way or the other. 

Then Gordon’s voice rang through the cabin. 

“By Godfrey! The mountain’s busted clean open! It’s spewing out fire 
and lava like a geyser. Get to blazes out of there, you guys!” 

Scott saw his white face mirrored in his brother’s. 

“Guess that’s our answer, Virgil,” he said grimly. “We haven’t got the 
chance of a snowflake in a furnace if we go on. I hate to cut and run, but 
this is one time when it’s the only sane thing. Throwing our lives away and 
destroying the Mole into the bargain isn’t going to help anyone.” 

“Yeah.” Virgil glanced at his controls. “But cutting and running isn’t 
going to be easy, either, Scott. We can’t reverse out because the tunnel's 
blocked. We’Il have to bore our way out. Hold tight! I’m going up and over 
at maximum speed.” 

He started the motors, slamming them to maximum drive. The great 


underground machine seemed to leap forward like a live thing. Its whirling 


bit struck solid rock. It shuddered and rebounded slightly, then surged 
forward again, gnawing into the obstruction, climbing almost vertically. 

“We’re on our way, Gordon,” Virgil reported. 

“Thank Pete for that! But make it fast. There’s a wall of lava a hundred 
feet high coming down, travelling like a mono-rail express. The heat’s 
terrific. I’1] have to climb —Good grief!” 

“What’s happened, Gordon?” shouted Scott. 

“The gorge wall! It’s splitting open like a nut. There’s a hundred foot 
fissure spilling lava. The radio antenna’s heating up. It’ll melt!” I’ve got to 
get out of here—I’ll stand by down the lake by Thunderbird One.” 

“F.A.B!” replied Virgil. 

He looked bleakly at his brother. “Better cross those fingers again, 
Scott. We’re going to need all the luck that’s going.” 

Grimly he hunched over his controls, as if seeking to lend his own puny 
strength to the powerful machine that was racing surfacewards—racing 


against that devouring sea of fire. 


COBALTIUM 5 


Sweat was streaming down Scott. Not that it was hot in the cabin of the 
Mole, for the insulating system was still working efficiently. It was the cold 
sweat of suspense, mingled with fear. 

The taste of it was in Scott’s mouth, that sour taste whose source was as 
much psychological as glandular. 

He thought that any man who said he was never afraid was either a fool 
or a humbug. Not giving way to fear was what sifted the brave from the 
craven. 

“How are we doing?” he asked. His voice was so strained he scarcely 
recognised it. 

“Okay,” Virgil said laconically. “Thirty-one feet to go by my 
instruments—if they can be trusted with this nightmare going on around us. 
Question is how is that lava doing?” 

He didn’t say the rest of what he was thinking. But Scott knew what it 
was. It was not just a question of how. far the lava was from them—but how 
far it was from that lethal reactor. 

The Mole was built to withstand enormous pressures and temperatures. 
It might even survive being engulfed in white hot lava, although boring out 
of that viscous mass might be another matter. But not even the Mole could 
survive a Cobaltium 5 explosion. 

“Twenty-eight feet... twenty-seven . . Virgil intoned mechanically. 

The Mole was bucking as if on a switchback. 


Twenty-six... twenty-five... twenty-four... 


A violent jar seemed to fling the machine sideways and for a moment its 
screw screamed madly in empty space. Then it was biting greedily again. 

Twenty-one... twenty... 

Another violent shock. The Mole was wallowing like a boat in a rough 
sea. Then once more the bit was churning its way through. 

“Softer strata,” Virgil said, an eager note in his voice. “We’re gaining 
speed. A few minutes more. I’ve got the tractor’s homing signal. We’ll 
surface near it.” 

Scott almost held his breath. Those last few yards seemed to take hours. 

And then an exultant cry from Virgil told him they were through. 

They surfaced in the lee of the ruins of the power station, not twenty 
yards from the tracked trolley. The waters of the steaming lake were 
crashing in great angry waves on the shore, cascading over the trolley and 
against the hull of Thunderbird One some distance beyond it. A hail of 
glowing cinders hissed down. 

Thunderbird Two was slowly descending on its flaring underjets 
through a fog of steam and oily yellow fumes and sooty ash. The awesome 
gloom was tinged dark red by the volcanic fires raging in the gorge above 
the power station. 

“Thank Pete you made it!” radioed Gordon. “It’s as hot as Hades out 
here. Make it quick! I daren’t keep the pod open a second longer than 
necessary.” 

But Virgil was already manipulating the tractor by radio control, 
bringing it towards the now motionless Mole. Within minutes the Mole was 
manoeuvred on to the trolley and it was clattering along the shore to where 
Thunderbird Two had touched down beyond Thunderbird One, and was 


rising on its stilts, leaving the pod clear. 


As the Mole reached Thunderbird One, Virgil checked it, and Scott, in a 
heat-resistant suit and helmet, leapt out and raced for his craft. 

Thick ash and cinders clogged his feet and twice he nearly went 
headlong. Giant waves lashed over him, threatening to claw him back into 
the boiling lake. Glowing cinders rained down on him. 

But somehow he made it, opened the hatch and clambered in. 

As he half-fell into the pilot’s seat, he saw the Mole moving towards the 
ramp of the open pod of Thunderbird Two. 

He watched while the Mole climbed the ramp and vanished into the 
dusky maw of the pod. 

The hatch began to rise, agonising slowly it seemed. It was scarcely off 
the ground when a huge glob of glowing lava hit the spot where it had 
rested, spreading out in a incandescent pool. 

A wave crashed down on it and great cloud of steam rose, blotting out 
Scott’s view of the Thunderbird Two. When it cleared, the stilts were 
retracting and the great hull of the rescue plane was settling down over the 
pod. 

Balls of lava were falling like stars from a gigantic roman candle. One 
splashed on Thunderbird Two’s right wing, peeled off like solder, steaming 
and hissing and skinning the green paint from the wing. 

There was a roaring whooshing sound and a gigantic boulder, glowing 
hotly, hurtled past the nose of Scott’s craft and plunged into the lake, 
sending up a geyser of spray and steam. 

“Get the heck out of it, Scott!” Gordon yelled. “We’re all set to take off 
in one minute.” 

“F.A.B.” 

But stubbornly Scott waited there until the pod was securely locked in 


the fuselage of the heavy rescue plane and he saw its underjets start to fire. 


Only then did he fire his own jets and rise with it. 

Scott’s heart contracted as he looked back beyond the ruined power 
station. It reminded him of lurid illustrations of Dante’s Inferno that he had 
seen. 

The whole mountain and the cliffs below it seemed to be a mass of fire 
and glowing smoke and steam, from which white masses of lava and 
incandescent boulders were being flung like colossal cannon balls. 

And streaming from the mouth of the gorge was a vast river of glowing, 
steaming lava, higher than the power station, broadening out as it came and 
sending out great tongues that licked hungrily towards the ruins. 

One of the tongues plunged into the lake and steam rose in a mighty 
hissing, billowing cloud, blotting out the awesome sight beyond. 

“Let’s beat it!” he yelled into his microphone. “Make for the coast at 
maximum speed.” 

“F.A.B!” replied Virgil, back at the controls of his own craft. “But I’m 
climbing to twenty thousand feet.” 

“Okay! Pll be right with you,” Scott said. 

He triggered his rocket drive, setting the speed to five thousand miles an 
hour to match that of Thunderbird Two. 

But even as the two craft hurtled up through the fire-shot pall of smoke 
and ash and steam, the valley below them seemed to split asunder and a 
searing ball of intense white fire blossomed from it. 

Colossal hands seemed to grasp the Thunderbirds, and flung them far 
into the sky. 

Scott must have blacked out for a few moments. When he came round, 
he was sprawled across his instrument bank. Blood was trickling from a cut 
above his eyebrow. Only his straps had prevented him from being flung 


across the cabin. 


The powerful motors throbbed and surged, and a lurid glow filled the 
cabin from outside. 

He forced himself back in his seat, wincing as every muscle in his 
aching body seemed to protest. 

Glancing at his instruments, he saw that his altitude was seventy-three 
thousand feet and he was still climbing at five thousand miles an hour. 

He eased the screaming plane out of the climb, levelled out and reduced 
speed to slow cruise, circling back. He grunted with relief when it 
responded smoothly. It seemed to have survived that frightful bucketing 
without apparent damage. 

Far below he saw a great rolling sea of steam and fire-laced smoke 
obscuring the ground, and away to the east, towering up to the level of the 
plane and still rising fast, was a vast column of glowing vapour, slowly 
spreading into a huge blood-red mushroom cloud. 

“Great Jupiter!” he gasped. “Cobaltium 5!” 

There was a sick feeling in the pit of his stomach at the thought of the 
radio-active dust in that sinister cloud. Yet he and Virgil had been so near to 
preventing the explosion. 

“Thunderbird One from Two!” Virgil’s voice came urgently over the 
radio. “You okay, Scott?” 

Off to the west of him, two or three thousand feet lower, he saw the big 
green plane zooming out of a cloud. Far beyond it, beyond the billowing 
edge of the vast pall of smoke and steam that drifted below them, he saw 
the silvery sheen of the Pacific. 

“Sure, I’m okay, Virgil,” he said. “No apparent damage. How did you 
make out?” 

“Fine. Gordon wasn’t strapped up and took a nasty spill, but he says 
he’s okay. ... See that cloud?” “Could I not?” Scott growled bitterly. “Bet 


they can see it on Tracy Island.” 

“We can’t see it,” Jeff Tracy cut in gruffly as John put him through on 
the three-way system. “But John saw the flash of that explosion, and Brains 
is picking up radiations from that cloud already. Bad luck, boys! But no one 
could have done more. Right now we’ ve got to make sure every authority in 
the fall-out path is notified. Get above it and plot its course, Scott.” 

“F.A.B. Dad!” 

Scott swung Thunderbird and screamed eastwards, climbing fast. 

“What about us, father?” asked Virgil, as he watched Thunderbird One 
streak away towards the summit of that sinister mushroom cloud. 

“What shape’s Thunderbird in, son?” 

“More than a bit scorched and scratched by falling rocks. But 
everything’s registering okay, so I guess she’s all right.” 

“Swell. You’d better get below and see if there’s any place you can help. 
Tremors and tidal waves are sweeping the coast and another eruption’s been 
reported above Palena, south of Yelcho. Evacuation measures are being 
taken.” 

“Palena? That’s quite a town for these parts—ten thousand population 
thereabouts. Guess I’ll head for there, Father. But I’ll take a look at that lava 
flow from Yelcho on the way.” 

“F.A.B. Keep in touch, son. I’ll tell Scott to join you at Palena when 
he’s through up in the stratosphere.” 

Virgil took Thunderbird Two down slowly towards the red-tinged pall 
of smoke and steam. He met it at two thousand feet. Visibility there was nil, 
and he used his under jets, dropping slowly through the cloud. 

“Tt’s sure hotting up down there,” he said, frowning at his instruments. 

At fifteen hundred feet a rift in the cloud layer showed a black scarred 


ash-strewn landscape, through which ran a thin trickle of steaming water, all 


that remained of the Yelcho river. 

To the east, maybe five miles off, another river was flowing, a wide 
river of incandescent lava at least a hundred feet deep, filling the valley 
from side to side. Beyond it, what was left of Mt. Yelcho was still belching 
fire and steam and rocks. 

Of the thirty-mile-long Lake Yelcho there was no sign. Its craters had 
been vapourised by that relentless river of molten rock. 

“Jupiter!” gasped Gordon. “I’ve seen some awe-inspiring sights since 
we launched International Rescue, but never anything like this, Virgil.” 

“Yeah. Old Dame Nature’s sure pouring out phials of wrath on this neck 
of the woods. Lucky there’s no big centre of population in its path. There’s 
nothing we can do here. Guess we’Il get down to Palena ” 

A terrific detonation cut off the rest of his words. 

Before their astonished eyes, a fissure had opened in the almost dry bed 
of the river, a fissure that rapidly widened and spread until it was all of half 
a mile across and was racing back up the valley towards that advancing wall 
of lava. 

In the depths of the fissure, a viscous glowing mass pulsated like a great 
throbbing heart. It might have been the heart of Mother Earth herself, 
thought Virgil grimly. 

Awestruck they watched for a moment, and then Virgil shouted: 

“Hold tight! We’ve got to get out of here!” 

He triggered maximum thrust and the great plane shot upwards on the 
full power of its underjets. 

It had reached ten thousand feet when the earth beneath erupted in a 
hideous cacophony of explosions and roaring winds. 


The plane was tossed like a can in a tornado, whirling over and over. 


As Virgil fought to get it back on an even keel, the canopy of smoke and 
steam was rent asunder and he got a glimpse of the valley beneath That 
enormous fissure was spewing lava and ashes along the whole of its great 
length. 

The pall of smoke closed in again, obscuring his view. 

Virgil got the plane under control, and switched on his infra-red 
scanners, probing through the pall. 

He and Gordon stared aghast at the scene that appeared on the video 
screen. 

The valley was becoming one vast sea of fire and smoke and heaving 
white-hot lava, in which explosions were occurring like bursting bubbles on 
the surface of a cauldron of simmering porridge... 

He called the island base, and reported what had happened. At Brains’s 
request he transmitted a video film of the scene below. 

“What d’you make of that, Brains?” he asked. 

“Er—I think it is what is known as a—um—fissure or lateral eruption, 
Virgil—but on a colossal scale,” replied. “Along the line of that valley there 
must have been a rift where the—er—crust of the earth was weak and a 
great reservoir of—er—heated magma must have lain beneath it.” 

“Magma? You mean lava?” 

“Precisely. Maybe it would have remained undisturbed for centuries or 
have found outlets in the volcanic mountains around. But it seems to me 
that the—um—Cobaltium 5 explosion must have—er—split the earth’s 
crust along the line of the rift.” 

“What if it doesn’t stop splitting>?” 

“Please don’t get alarmed, my dear Virgil.” “Alarmed?” broke in 


Gordon. “Me, I’m scared to death!” 


“Me too!” said Virgil grimly. “I’ve got a nightmare vision of this fissure 
going clear round the Earth and splitting it open like a walnut.” 

Brains laughed. “My dear Virgil, please don’t let—er— your 
imagination run away with you. Many of these fissures occur at oceanic 
depths and we know little about them because the pressure of thousands of 
feet of water contains the—er—stresses-” 

“But this isn’t at oceanic depths, Brains,” put in Jeff Tracy soberly from 
the base. 

“Nevertheless it will be, Mr. Tracy, if it should proceed past the 
continental shelf into the Pacific. And as there are no centres of population 
in its path and already the few villages have been evacuated, I can assure 
you there is—um—absolutely nothing to worry about.” 

“Well,” Jeff growled. “I guess we can take your word for it. You’re not 
often wrong. Better get over to Palena, boys, and let the ocean take care of 
the rift eruption.” 

Little did they realise then that this was one of the rare occasions when 
Brains was wrong. 

At almost the exact moment that Virgil was bringing the scorched and 
blistered bulk of Thunderbird Two down on the outskirts of the panic- 
stricken, smouldering town of Palena, Admiral Obergaust, supreme 
Commander of the World Navy Strike Forces, was pacing his office in 
Washington, scowling thoughtfully at an illuminated map of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Suddenly he stopped and stabbed the button of the intercom on his desk. 
The face of his secretary-aide appeared on the video screen. 

“Yes, admiral?” 

“Get me the Commander of the Second Pacific Task Force.” 


“Commander Craddock? Yes, admiral!” 


A few minutes later a buzzer sounded and a big video screen opposite 
the map flickered into life On it appeared a craggy-jawed greying-haired 
man in naval uniform. He brought his hand to the salute and said crisply, 
“Commander Craddock reporting for briefing, sir!’ Admiral Obergaust 
saluted perfunctorily. 

“Commander, I have followed your career with interest ” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

The admiral frowned. “Kindly allow me to proceed without 
interruption, commander,” he said acidly, “or I shall go no further.” 

The commander’s jaw tightened imperceptibly. “I’m sorry, sir,” he 
murmured. 

Beneath his breath he said, "The old walrus! I bet he's got some dirty 
job for me to do.” 

The admiral walked down the room towards the illuminated map and 
picked up a long pointer. 

“As I was saying, commander, I have followed your career with interest 
and it has pleased me to recommend to the World President that your 
squadron shall be given the honour of testing the new Cobaltium 5 surface- 
to-surface missiles.” 

“T knew it!” the commander said to himself. “They’re dodgy as hell by 
all accounts and something’s always liable to go wrong on the initial test.” 

“Well, commander?” the admiral snapped. “No comment?” 

“Er—-thank you, sir. Guess I’m honoured.” 

“Greatly honoured, commander,” the older man said sourly. “Many men 
with many years seniority over you would have leapt at the chance. But, as 
I said, yours is a career which I have followed with interest. As a technician 


and as a sailor you merit the honour I have accorded you.” 


"If you were accorded an honour like this you’d find a dozen excuses to 
wriggle out of it." 

“You said something, commander?” 

“Er—thank you, sir. I sure appreciate the confidence you have in me.” 

“Just one little miscalculation and we’ll go all sky-high, and he knows 
it. Armchair sailor!” 


The admiral turned to the map. 





With the red tip of his pointer he drew a circle about a 
dot of an island, 


w, Commander and rendezvous at 


“You will sail at O-six hours tomorro 


the target area at noon.” 


“Yes, sir. And the target?” 


“Obviously, in view of the—ah—potentialities of these new toys of the 
backroom boys, the target must be an island that is both remote from 
shipping and air lanes and uninhabited. We don’t want to swell naval 
expenditure unnecessarily by paying massive compensation to some fool 
who thinks he has found an earthly paradise.” The commander cleared his 
throat. “Excuse me, sir. Is that possible these days—to find an island in the 
Pacific both remote from transit lanes and uninhabited?” 

The admiral smiled thinly. 

“Tt is not easy, I admit, commander, but it is possible. Here is such an 
island—in zone XL. position 7237.” 

And with the red tip of his pointer he drew a circle about a dot of an 
island isolated in the centre of the watery wastes of the South Pacific. 

He turned and inclined his head in abrupt dismissal. “That is all, 
commander! Full instructions on the operation of the missiles will reach 
you under sealed orders before you sail. Good luck!” 

The screen went blank, and in his cabin on the W.N.S. Hornet, the 
commander scowled at his own blank screen. 

“The old walrus sounded as though he figured I’ Il need it,” he muttered. 

He shrugged and sat down behind his desk. 

“Orders are orders and ours not to reason why,” he mused, “even if it 
should prove a short cut to a different sort of paradise to that tiny island.” 

But the commander, a humane and kindly man, would not have taken 
the matter so calmly if he had known that the tiny island which he had been 
instructed to blast to atoms with the most deadly explosive force known to 
mankind, was the secret headquarters of the organisation he admired above 


all others, even his own service—International Rescue. 


ULTIMATUM 


On Tracy Island, Jeff, sitting at his desk in the headquarters lounge, 
dictating a report to Tin-Tin, looked up when an urgent bleeping sounded 
above him. 

The eyes of Scott’s portrait were flashing in time with the bleeps. 

He touched the switch that raised the microphone hidden in the desk, 
and said eagerly, “Base to Thunderbird One. Come in, Scott!” 

The portrait slid away to reveal a video picture of Scott at the controls 
of his craft. 

“Well, son, what’s the verdict?” Jeff demanded tersely. Scott smiled 
wearily. “That Cobaltium 5 cloud is caught in a stratospherical gale at a 
hundred and fifty thousand feet, blowing south-east by east. It’s crossed 
Argentinian Patagonia and is now heading across the Gulf of San Jorge. 
Sparsely populated area, but I estimate the cloud was travelling too fast to 
spill its isotopes. Check with Brains, Dad.” 

“F.A.B.” 

Jeff switched on the intercom to the laboratory workshop, but, before he 
could speak, Brain’s voice said. “Er —I was listening in on the extension, 
Mr. Tracy. I am already computerising Scott’s information. The results are 
coming through now.” 

“Okay, Brains, let’s have them.” 

“Well, the—er—stratospheric current to which he refers is a constant 


one of—er—velocity 120. It will carry the—um—Cobaltium cloud across 


the southern Atlantic and down to the Antarctic Circle, where it will be—er 
— assimilated by another current perpetually circling the polar region—” 

“In plain English, the fall-out will disperse harmlessly above the south 
polar regions?” 

“Er—yes, Mr. Tracy. That is it in a—er—nutshell, I suppose.” 

“That’s all we wanted to know, Brains.” 

Jeff reported Brain’s findings to Scott, who whistled his relief. 

“Thank Pete for that, Dad! If that fall out had headed for Europe or 
Africa I guess I’d have had it on my con-,, science for not getting to that 
reactor in time.” 

“Forget it, son. No guy can do more than risk his life. But I’m as 
relieved as you are. Now you’d better head over to Palena and give Virgil 
and Gordon a hand. From all accounts they’ve got their own mighty full.” 

“F.A.B! ’'m on my way!” 

As Thunderbird One screamed over the Andes, fire was spouting from 
three peaks south of Mt. Corcovado, and the gorges and gullies of the 
foothills between were running with steaming lava. 

In the distance mountainous seas were pounding the countless islands 
that paralleled the Pacific coast. 

Yelcho valley was almost hidden by clouds of red-glowing dust and 
vapour, but the relentlessly flowing sea of lava filling the valley was still 
many miles from the ocean. 

Scott flew down the Palena valley at two thousand feet. The lava flow 
here was small as yet, but fires caused by burning debris flung from the 
volcanoes were devouring the wooded slopes and cultivated fields and 
orchards, and several villages were abandoned smouldering ruins. Over the 
white buildings of the town towards the river mouth hung a pall of grey- 


brown smoke. 


As Scott descended towards it, he saw a number of buildings burning 
fiercely. 

Thunderbird Two, scorched and blistered and ash-covered, was 
grounded on a flat to the windward side of the town, and Scott brought his 
own craft down a short distance from it. 

As he leapt out, a police officer in a sooty white uniform hurried over to 
him, and he saw that two other officers with an armoured jeep were posted 
by Thunderbird Two. 

The officer noticed his inquiring glance. 

“The senors from the other plane asked for a police guard, amigo, to 
prevent photographs being taken. It is vital, they say.” He shrugged with a 
weary smile. “Not that anyone here has time to take the pictures.” 

“International Rescue may have unscrupulous enemies seeking their 
secrets anywhere, senor,” Scott said flatly. “I’d like the guard extended to 
my craft, please. Where are my colleagues?” 

The officer gestured towards the smoking town. 

“They fight a big fire, amigo. It threatens the hospital. Already they 
perform miracles with your so wonderful Firefly, but ” He shrugged again. 
“There are so many fires. As soon as one is put out, falling lava lights 
another. And we are short of water. The mains are fractured and the river 
runs low because the lava blocks the flow from the hills.” 

“Can I borrow your jeep?” demanded Scott. 

“Si, si, senor.” The officer smiled eagerly. “For International Rescue we 
lend anything.” 

The officers helped Scott to load his mobile control units on to the jeep. 
He put on his protective suit, and then one of them drove him into the 


burning town. 


A scene of chaos met his eyes. Soot-grimed men and women and 
children, with scorched clothes and smoke-bleared eyes, some of them 
wearing improvised masks of bandannas, were working feverishly to clear 
threatened buildings of their contents and loading them on cars and trucks 
and mule carts. A long procession was wending its way towards the mouth 
of the river a few miles off. 

“They think they will be safe where there is water, senor,” the officer 
said, “but there is no safety unless the mountains stop being angry with us.” 

Scott glanced curiously at his sombre face. “You don’t believe that stuff 
about the mountains being angry, amigo?” 

He shrugged, showed white teeth in a mirthless grin. “Who knows what 
goes on inside the Earth, Senor Thunderbird? For centuries our mountain 
Sleeps, then all of a sudden—Pouf! she blows her head off and we are 
fighting for our lives and our so lovely town is becoming a ruin. Caramba, 
what is one to think?” 

Scott made no reply. Even in the twenty-first century superstition still 
ran high among even civilized communities, in spite of the tremendous 
advances of science. 

He could understand it when he remembered what he had witnessed 
over in Yelcho valley. Even at his craziest, Man had never been able to 
engineer such awful destruction. Nature was still his greatest and most 
terrifying enemy. 

Sounding his siren to warn the refugees, the officer sent the jeep 
charging through the smoke-wreathed streets, and into what, a only a few 
hours ago, had been a large and beautiful plaza with playing fountains and 
graceful palms. 

Now the fountains were dry, their marble basins cracked and twisted, 


the palm fronds were scorched and shrivelled. 


At the far side of the plaza stood a big smoke-grimed white building. 
The wide windows on the galleries that ran about its upper floors were 
cracked by heat from other buildings which were burning fiercely. 

Ambulances were driving away from it with sirens wailing. A big 
Chilean army helijet rose from the roof and whirred away through the 
smoke haze. 

“The hospital, senor,” explained the officer unnecessarily. “We are 
evacuating the patients. But it is not easy. There are so many extra cases 
since the eruption, and we have not enough ambulances. The less serious 
cases are being taken to tents in a sheltered valley along the coast, but the 
bad cases—alas, they need something better. There are many operations to 
do and we have not the facilities here ” 

He broke off at the sound of an explosion across the plaza. 

“Sacramento! What was that—the gasoline station?” 

“That wasn’t a gasoline explosion, amigo,” Scott said. 

He switched on his control unit, spoke into the microphone. 

“Mobile control to Firefly. Can you read me, Virgil?” 

“Sure, Scott,” came the reply. “Glad you got here. We sure need help. 
Seems like somebody’s just got to breathe and another fire breaks out.” 

“Was that you caused that explosion just now?” “Yeah. Fired a nitro- 
glycerine shell to cause a blowout. Trying to stop the flames reaching the 
hospital. Hold on, I’ll be right with you.” 

A few moments later the Firefly appeared through the smoke, its yellow 
and red hull soot-stained. It rocked over the debris littering the plaza, its 
tracked wheels screeching, its cahelium fireproof shield rising on the 
hydraulic arms. 

As it came to a standstill, Scott leapt from the jeep and ran to it. From 
the high cab, Virgil looked down at him through the visor of his protective 


helmet. 

“Gordon’s operating the Mole,” he said. “Winkling some poor guys out 
of the vaults of a collapsed store. Wish we had the Excadigger and Domo 9 
along to clear some of the wreckage.” 

Scott frowned. “I’m worried about the hospital patients. The more 
casualties you rescue, the more the medical resources are going to be 
strained. Can you spare Thunderbird Two for an hour or so?” 

“Guess so. We’re not likely to be finished here before sundown. What’s 
on your mind, Scott?” 

“Figured maybe if I ferried the worst cases to Valparaiso where there’s 
first class hospital facilities it would save a lot of lives.” 

“Sure would. Go to it, Scott. We’ll carry on here. Maybe you could 
make a detour on your way back and pick up the Digger and the Domo?” 

“F.A.B. Be seeing you.” Scott hurried back to the police officer. “Take 
me to your mayor or police chief, or whoever’s in charge here, amigo.” 

Jeff Tracy paced his lounge, stopping now and then to frown through 
the open window at the calm waters of the Pacific, shining like a burnished 
blue steel mirror in the mid-morning sun. 

“Worried about those boys, Jeff?” Grandma asked, looking up from her 
knitting. 

It was over twelve hours now since Scott had collected the Excadigger 
and Domo in Thunderbird Two and flown back to Palena, taking Alan with 
him to help relieve the strain on Virgil and Gordon. 

Since then events had moved with frightening speed. Further minor 
eruptions had occurred along the coastal range and fire had broken out in 
three more towns, causing havoc beyond the scope of the local rescue 


services. There had been constant calls on International Rescue. 


Between them the four Tracy brothers had been on almost continuous 
duty now for the better part of twenty-four hours. 

“T’m not worried about them,” Jeff growled. “They’re tough enough to 
take it. It’s just—-well, I sure feel I want to be there rooting with ’em, 
mother.” 

She snorted. “Only yesterday you were saying you were needed here to 
run things. What you want is some sleep to get the wool out of your brain, 
Jeff Tracy. Why don’t you take a break? We’ll call you as soon as you’re 
needed.” 

He smiled wearily, ploughing his fingers through his crisp greying hair. 

“Maybe you’re right, mother. Guess I do need a break. I’ll take a dip in 
the pool and cool off.” 

She clicked her needles in exasperation. “Stubborn! Stubborn as a mule. 
Sure don’t know who you take after.” 

He pinched her cheek affectionately. “I’m your son, Grandma,” he 
chuckled, crossing the room to go to his own quarters. 

Suddenly a red light winked above his desk and an urgent buzzer 
sounded. Instantly his weariness was gone. In a few swift strides he was at 
his desk, flicking on the switch of the intercom. 

“What’s the trouble, Tin-Tin?” he demanded. “What’s the early warning 
system sounding for?” 

“Unidentified surface craft approaching from direction north-north-east 
six-o-three, Mr. Tracy.” 

“How far?” 

“One hundred miles. They are heading for Mateo Island.” 

“Mateo?” 

Jeff’s jaw tightened. International Rescue’s auxiliary repair shops and 


storerooms on Mateo were well concealed, and there was nothing on the 


tiny, apparently barren rock of an island to attract the curious. Anyone 
heading that way must have a set purpose. 

“How many craft?” 

“Several. Total displacement considerably over one hundred thousand 
tons.” 

The hypersensitive scanners located at strategic points in a wide circle 
about Tracy Island, one of which was Mateo Island itself, relayed warning 
of approach to the base by air, surface or underwater craft. Few craft ever 
did approach this lonely dot in the southern ocean, and then rarely more 
than singly. 


by 


“Sounds like a naval force,” Jeff said tersely. “What the blazes 





He pressed the switch on his desk that raised the hidden microphone, 
spoke into it. 

“Thunderbird Five from base. Come in, John!” 

John’s portrait slid aside and he smiled down at his father from the 
video screen. 

“Yes, Father?” 

“There’s a naval squadron approaching from direction north-north-east 
six-o-three. Get the scanners on it and see what you can find out, son.” 

“F.A.B.” 

John went off the air, and up in the space station more hyper-sensitive 
scanners, far more efficient than any so jealously guarded by the world 
forces, began to operate. Computers clicked and hummed and flashed, 
collating the information relayed to them—inter-ship messages, even bridge 
to engine room instructions—scrambling it, decoding it. 

Jeff waited impatiently, striding the lounge like a caged animal, while 
Tin-Tin reported that the fast-moving vessels were passing Mateo, but 


maintaining course. 


“That means they’re heading straight for us,” Jeff growled. “There’s 
nothing else within a thousand miles radius.” 

“Relax, son,” soothed Grandma. “What’s there to get so get up about? 
Guess they’re just on manoeuvres. They’ve got to do something to earn 
their wages and use up the toys their backroom boys keep inventing to earn 
theirs.” 

In spite of himself, Jeff chuckled, and then a bleeping sent him dashing 
to the desk again. 

“Come in, John!” he snapped. “What have you learned?” 

“Plenty. Seven atomic-powered surface craft of World Navy. Second 
Pacific Task Force, Flagship W.N.S. Hornet. Commander Mike Craddock. 
Rendezvous noon —at Tracy Island.” 

Jeff scowled. “They designate it Tracy Island?” 

“No. I got the location reading, checked it with World Naval strategic 
charts in the top secret file.” 

“What the heck do they want here?” 

“My information on that isn’t complete, father. I gather the island is 
target for a special strike exercise.” “The blazes it is!” 

Jeff almost snarled the words. His grizzled hair seemed to bristle, his 
craggy jaw Set like granite. 

“Nobody comes messing around here without my say-so,” he growled. 
“Who the tarnation do these Navy guys think they are? Give me a radio fink 
to this Commander Mike Craddock.” 

“F.A.B., father!” 

A moment later Commander Craddock was surprised when the radio 
operator rang through to him on the bridge of the W.N.S. Hornet. 

“Urgent call for you, sir—from some guy calling himself Jefferson. Not 


a service Call, sir.” 


“Private? How the deuce can anyone get a private call through to a 
naval vessel on secret exercises?—Put him through, but try to locate the 
source of the call. Alert security.” 

. “Yes, sir!” 

Commander Craddock listened to Jeff with growing amazement. 

“You beamed this call on your private transmitter from that island, Mr. 
Jefferson? You say you are living on it? But the Admiral assured me 
personally that it was uninhabited ” 

“Then your admiral’s either got inefficient sources of information or 
he’s a blamed fool, commander!” 

“T’ll plump for the second alternative," the commander thought with a 
thin smile. 

Aloud he said. “Relax, Mr. Jefferson. Maybe there’s been some mistake. 
With your permission, I’1l be right over to thrash this thing out.” 

“You’re welcome,” growled Jeff, ringing off. 

The commander smiled at his first officer as he put down the receiver. 

“Guess he’s some nutcase living in a thatched mud hut to get away from 
it all. Take over, Number One. I’d better buzz across and humour the guy 
and talk him into leaving quietly.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” grinned his subordinate. “Bring me back a coconut!” 

As his Seahawk marine-jet touched down on the calm surface of the 
white-fringed lagoon, Commander Craddock stared in astonishment at the 
scene before him, at the attractive glass and concrete buildings set among 
graceful palms and luxuriant tropical gardens afire with exotic red and 
white and purple blooms. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” he muttered. “The guy who created this can’t be 


a nutcase. He really has got an island paradise.” 


The plane taxied to the landing stage and, as he stepped on to it, he was 
greeted with outstretched hand by a smiling Jeff Tracy, in tropical jacket 
and slacks and a flop-brimmed sun-hat. 

“Sorry about this, commander. Sure hate to put you to inconvenience.” 

“No inconvenience—no inconvenience at all, Mr. Jefferson,” the naval 
man said, shaking hands absently and staring about him with growing 
bewilderment. “It’s a pleasure, I guess.” 

Jeff took his arm, led him along the causeway. “Come up to the house 
and have a coffee. You’re not American?” “Nope. Aussie. Sydney’s my 
home town. South Pacific man myself, so you can bet I appreciate an island 
like this.” 

As they went past the swimming pool and across the patio, with its 
gaudy sun-umbrellas and wicker furniture, Jeff found himself wondering 
what the commander’s reaction would be if he learned that beneath that 
pool was the launch pit of the great rocket craft known to the world as 
Thunderbird One, and that behind the apparently innocent cliff face was the 
huge hangar of Thunderbird Two. 

But that was something the commander must not learn. At all costs Jeff 
had to preserve the secret of International Rescue. 

They went up the curving stairway to the lounge. Grandma and Tin-Tin 
were standing there. 

“My mother and my secretary, Miss Kyrano,” Jeff said. 

The commander saluted. “A pleasure to meet you, ladies.” 

Grandma smiled approvingly. “That goes for us too, commander. Do sit 
down!” 

“Thanks!” 

Ill at ease, the commander sank on a couch in the middle of the room. 


Jeff smiled tightly, wondering what the naval man would say if he knew 


that at the touch of a button that couch would sink through the floor and 
convey him along an underground moving way to the base of the spaceship 
Thunderbird Three, housed under the queer-looking round-house across the 
island. 

“You all live here, Mr. Jefferson?” the commander asked. “I mean, it’s 
your permanent home?” 

“Sure, I’ve got five sons, too, but right now they’re all away on—er— 
business.” 

Kyrano came in with coffee and cookies. 

“My servant and very old friend,” Jeff introduced him. “Also Miss 
Kyrano’s father.” 

“Sure,” smiled Grandma. “We’re all one big happy family, commander, 
and we’d sure to hate to have to leave this island.” 

Commander Craddock’s weather-tanned face flushed. “Guess that’s my 
cue, huh? Well, I’Il come to the point. My orders are to use this island as a 
target for the testing of a new surface-to-surface missile. Zero hour is 
twelve noon today.” 

For a long moment there was silence. A parrot screeched among the 
trees. A gaudy red and orange butterfly fluttered into the open window and 
out again. 

Grandma was the first to speak. “Shucks, that’s kind of awkward, 
commander. I’ve made a special fruit flan for lunch and we don’t take it till 
half after noon.” 

The commander laughed uneasily. “Sure swell of you folk to take this 
so well ” 

“Who’s taking it well?” growled Jeff. He tapped his chest. “Right inside 
here, I’m boiling. But I realise there must have been an official blunder and 


you’re only acting under orders, commander. That’s why I invited you here 


so you can see for yourself what you’re aiming to destroy. I’m asking you 
to get your orders countermanded.” 

The naval man’s rugged face tightened. “If the decision was mine, Mr. 
Jefferson, I can assure you the order would be countermanded. But it is a 
matter for the Admiral.” He put down his coffee untouched and got to his 
feet. “Mr. Jefferson, I give you my promise that I’ll do everything in my 
power to get that order countermanded.” 

Jeff held out his hand. “Thank you. I know I can rely on that promise, 
commander.” 

He walked down to the jetty with him, and shook hands once again. 

“T’ll radio you as soon as I get a decision,” the commander said as he 
boarded the Seahawk. 

An hour later the call came through. 

“Mr. Jefferson, I’m sorry, but Admiral Obergaust says only the World 
President can countermand that order.” Jeff’s grey eyes flashed. “Well, can’t 
he contact the President in Unity City and put the facts to him?” 

“The President is on a health cruise to a secret destination and only top 
priority messages can be transmitted to him. The admiral does not consider 
this is a top priority case. He says you can file a compensation claim with 
the Treasury Department.” 

“But, commander ” 

“Sorry, Mr. Jefferson! You have my personal sympathy —for what it’s 
worth. I squeezed one concession out of the admiral. The exercise will be 
postponed for twenty-four hours. You must vacate the island and get out of 


the radiation area within that time... Goodbye!” 


CALLING LADY PENELOPE 


JEFF switched off the radiophone and looked at Grandma and Tin-Tin, his 
rugged face grim. 

“Well, that’s that! Unless we can do something about it in the next 
twenty-four hours, I guess Tracy Island is doomed,” he said bitterly. 

Tears glistened in Tin-Tin’s lovely dark eyes. She knew how much this 
meant to the man she had come to regard almost as a second father, what a 
terrible blow it was. 

Years of planning and effort, millions of dollars had gone into the 
creating of the fantastic organisation of International Rescue. Already 
thousands of people, knowingly or unknowingly, owed their lives to it. And 
now... 

“They just can’t do it, Mr. Tracy—they just can’t\ ” she burst out. 
“There must be some way to stop them.” Jeff rubbed a hand wearily over 
his face. Hours without proper rest had taken their toll of him—and now 
this! 

“There may be some way, my dear,” he said with a tight smile. “But 
right now I can’t think of it.” 

Grandma snorted. “Shucks, you’ll just have to tell that bonehead of an 
admiral what this island really is, Jeff. That’s horse sense.” 

“Guess not, mother. Once the world learns that this is the secret base of 
International Rescue we’d be through here anyway. The rubbernecks would 
be queuing up to join charter flights and cruises to take a look at it. Our 


cover would be busted wide open and we’d have to find a new base.” 


“But the world need never know, Mr. Tracy,” put in Brains, who had 
come quietly into the room, his overalls smeared with grease. He blinked 
through his horn-rims, “If you—er—requested top secrecy, surely the 
World Navy would respect that?” 

“Of course they would!” Tin-Tin said eagerly. “They owe you that 
much, Mr. Tracy. You’ve saved a lot of their men and craft.” 

“Maybe, but the official mind doesn’t work that way, honey. Some of 
their top brass are jealous of us. It sure gets their goat that we’ve been able 
to maintain such secrecy when international spies filch their own secrets. 
They’d give all their gold braid to get hold of Brain’s inventions.” 

Worriedly he began to pace the room. 

“T happen to know that this Admiral Obergaust is one of a group who 
had agitated to get us declared an illegal organisation, hoping to blackmail 
us into sharing our secrets with them. Even if they did promise top secrecy, 
there would be no guarantee it would be observed. Some newshound with 
good connections in Unity City or Washington would ferret out the 
information sooner or later.” They were silent for a moment, then Brains 
said, “Er —maybe it would be better if we transferred everything to Mateo 
Island?” 

“In twenty-four hours?” demanded Jeff. “The craft and mobile 
equipment, yes. But the installations—that would be impossible!” 

Then he squared his shoulders and his jaw jutted determinedly. 

“But we’re not licked yet. We’ve still got twenty-four hours. In that time 
anything may happen.” 

“Sure!” Grandma sniffed, “all we need is a miracle.” Jeff squeezed her 
shoulder affectionately. “International Rescue has pulled off a lot of 
seeming miracles, mother.” “Not this sort, son.” Then her grey eyes sparked 


defiantly behind her glasses. “There’s only one thing for it!” 


“What?” 

“We’ ll just sit tight and tell them to do their darnedest. They can’t blow 
Tracy Island out of the sea if there are folk on it.” 

“Maybe,” Jeff said. “But they’d send a boarding party to take us off at 
the point of a gun.” 

“Point of a gun, fiddlesticks!” Grandma snorted. 

“They’d have to hogtie me to get me ” 

There was an urgent bleeping from Scott’s picture and Jeff switched on 
the microphone. 

“Base to Thunderbird One! Come in, Scott!” 

Scott’s grave, smoke-grimed face appeared on the video screen. 

“Something wrong, Scott?” Jeff asked anxiously. “Plenty. ’ve got bad 
trouble, Dad. A white hot boulder flung out of a volcano hit my tail. 
Sections ALPHA 673/1 and 673/2 are fused and GAMMA 59473UF is 
destroyed. There may be other damage that I can’t locate. Guess I’ll have to 
return for emergency repairs.” 

Jeff’s face tightened. “How soon can you make it?” “Three hours, 
maybe. The fuel feed isn’t functioning properly. I can’t exceed a thousand 
miles an hour ” 

His father hesitated, then said. “F.A.B., son. Tell Virgil to escort you 
home. We don’t want you ditching halfway. He can leave Gordon and Alan 
there with the equipment, to carry on with the rescue work.” 

“F.A.B., Dad! Be seeing you.” 

Jeff switched off. “That’s all we needed,” he growled. “Something tells 
me this just isn’t our day.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him about the notice to quit, Jeff?” asked 


Grandma. 


“Heck, he’s got enough to worry about right now. Let him get 
Thunderbird back safely first.” 

“Er—excuse me, Mr. Tracy!” Brains said. “What about the naval 
squadron? Their—er—scanners will spot the planes.” 

“Great Jupiter! I forgot that.” 

Jeff called the space station and, when John appeared on the video 
screen, he said, “Put the scanners on that task force again, son. Find out 
what their location will be in the next few hours.” “I’ve already done that, 
father,” John smiled. “I picked up the commander’s order. They’re returning 
to base and sailing again at o-six hours tomorrow.” 

“Nice work!” grunted Jeff. “Their course is nor’-nor’-east. Scott and 
Virgil will be approaching from due east, so they’ll be well clear of a 
collision course. But it means a mighty quick repair job if we’re to get 
Thunderbird One airborne inside twenty-four hours.” 

“We’ll do it, Mr. Tracy.” Brains said confidently. “If necessary we can 


—er—transfer it to Mateo Island.” 





The early warning scanners picked up the homing 
Thunder birds. 
<¢ 


“Sure, that might be an idea. Better go and get those spares ready, 


Brains.” 


Three hours later the early warning scanners picked up the homing 
Thunderbirds. But, when they arrived over the island, Scott reported further 
trouble. 

“Guess I can’t land without crashing her. The retros have failed.” 

Over the laboratory workshop extension microphone, Brains asked, 
“How long can you stay up, Scott?” “Twenty hours maybe, if the fuel feed 
doesn’t give out on me.” 

“That should be enough. Now please detail all the damage and—er— 
faulty instrumentation so I can—er— ascertain what components are 
required.” 

“F.A.B.” 

Scott radioed the information and Brains recorded it and fed it into a 
computer. He read the analysis aloud as it registered on a video screen. 

“Sections ALPHA 673/1—check... 673/2—check... GAMMA 59473 
UF—check... RONTGEN X!” 

823 Great gamma rays!” 

“What’s wrong, Brains?” Jeff demanded anxiously over the intercom. 

“There isn’t a RONTGEN unit in stock, Mr. Tracy.” “Why the heck 
not?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Tracy, but I must have—er—forgotten to re-order. It is a 
thousand to one chance against that particular component needing—er— 
replacement-” 

“Well, the chance has come up, Brains,” Jeff said tersely. “Is it a vital 
component?” 

“Er—I am afraid so, Mr. Tracy. If Thunderbird One remains airborne 
without it for more than another twelve hours the—um—reactor will 
overheat ” 


“Then for Pete’s sake find out where you can get a replacement.” 


“Er—yes, Mr. Tracy.” 

In the interests of security all series of components of the International 
Rescue equipment were manufactured by different companies scattered 
throughout the world. None of the manufacturers knew exactly what the 
components were for, because Brains had cleverly conceived them in such a 
way that each component, besides being an integral part of International 
Rescue equipment, could also fit into such innocent equipment as radios, 
tractors, computers and so on. 

In the further interests of security, delivery was effected by devious 
methods, with various agents passing on the components until eventually 
they were dropped in radioactive marker containers over the Pacific by a 
plane, and picked up from the ocean bed by Gordon in Thunderbird Four. 

In that way it was impossible for enemies of International Rescue to 
trace the secret base of International Rescue. 

Brains fed a code card into the computer and on the screen flashed the 
address, Afro-Arabian Components, Cairo. 

He blinked nervously at Jeff, who had come through into the laboratory. 

“Er—this is most unfortunate. It takes thirty hours to get delivery of the 
RONTGEN component through our —er—usual channels.” 

“Then we’ll have to get it through unusual channels,” Jeff growled. 

“But the component factory will be closed, Mr. Tracy. It is now almost 
midnight in Cairo, and ” 

“T don’t care if the moon’s green over Cairo—we’ve got to get that 
component, Brains—and well inside twelve hours. For Pete’s sake think of 
something, son.” 

Jeff began to pace the laboratory, slapping his clenched fist into the 
palm of his hand. 


“There’s got to be some way, even if it means throwing security 
measures to the wind,” he muttered. “Darn it, that may not matter much 
longer, anyway, if the Navy get their way, but if we lose Thunderbird One 
as well as the island By Jupiter, I’ve got it!” 

He sprang to the intercom. “Tin-Tin! Where’s Lady Penelope taking her 
vacation?” 

“Greece, Mr. Tracy.” 

“1 thought so. That’s great, honey. Tell John to contact her 
immediately.” 

“The Parthenon by moonlight,” murmured Lady Penelope. “One of the 
great sights of the world.” 

“Strewth!” Parker, the former cracksman who was now her devoted 
butler and chauffeur, lowered his night glasses. “It’s a bit of a dump, ain’t 
ate 

They were standing beside the pink Rolls Royce below the Acropolis at 
Athens. A huge cheese of a moon hung in the clear sky, touching Lady 
Penelope’s honey-coloured hair with silver. 

“Dump?” she gasped in dismay. “Really, Parker! It is regarded as an 
outstanding example of Grecian architecture.” 

“Lumme, looks more like one of them ruins that Oily Cromwell 
knocked about a bit, m’lady.” His craggy face lit up with a grin. “Maybe he 
did?” 

“Your education seems to have been sadly neglected, Parker. The 
Parthenon was—er—knocked about a bit by the Venetians in 1687.” 

“Never did like them Venetians. Somethin’ un’ealthy about blokes wot 
fill their streets with water and spend their time making blinds.” 

Lady Penelope smiled. “You are incorrigible, Parker. I give up. Let us 


drive on. I should like a nice cup of tea before I retire for the night.” 


As they took their seats in the car an urgent bleeping sounded from the 
dashboard and a red light winked. 

“Hemergency call from International Rescue, m’lady,” Parker said, 
flicking a switch. 

John Tracy’s voice said, “Thunderbird Five to Lady Penelope. Can you 
read me?” 

“Perfectly, John.” She spoke into the hand microphone attached to the 
luxurious rear seat. “Is anything the matter, dear boy?” 

“Plenty, Lady Penelope. But I’ll put you through to Dad. He’ll give you 
the lowdown.” 

“Really!” she murmured. “These American expressions! They are 
nearly as bad as yours. Parker.” 

Taking from her handbag a large jewelled gold powder compact. Lady 
Penelope opened it. A touch of a concealed switch and the mirror became a 
small video screen on which Jeff Tracy’s rugged face immediately 
appeared. 

“Hi, Penny!” he smiled. “Sure sorry to have to interrupt your vacation, 
but we’ve got bad trouble.” 

Rapidly he told her the situation on Tracy Island. “Dear me!” she 
gasped. “This is a calamity. How can I help, Jeff?” 

“Brains needs a special component as fast as possible. You’ll get one 
from the Afro-Arabian Components factory on the outskirts of Cairo. 
They’re stored on the fourth floor in an anti-radiation locker marked 
RONTGEN X/823. How soon can you get there?” 

“One moment, Jeff.” She looked at Parker. “Please ascertain the 
distance and estimated time of arrival at Cairo, Parker. We’ll use the yacht, 


of course.” “Okey-doke, m’ lady.” 


Parker pressed a button on the switchboard and a map of the eastern 
Mediterranean was illuminated. 

“Cairo is happroximately seven ’undred miles, m’lady. At maximum 
speed I estimate we will arrive in about three ’ours.” 

“Thank you, Parker. You heard that, Jeff?” 

“Sure.” His face was grim. “That cuts our time to nine hours before 
Thunderbird One blows up, not allowing for the time it may take you to get 
the unit. But it’s got to be enough. Go to it, Penny! As soon as you get that 
component, radio me, and I’ll make arrangements to pick it up.” 

“F.A.B., Jeff. Meanwhile, please don’t worry. Everything’s going to be 
all right.” 

He smiled tightly. “I hope you’re a good prophet, honey. So long and 
good luck.” 

He vanished from the tiny video screen and Lady Penelope snapped 
shut her powder compact. 

“Drive down to the harbour, Parker. We can have our cup of tea aboard 
FAB 2.” 

“Yes, m’lady,” he sighed. 

“Anything wrong, Parker?” 

‘ It’s just that I gotta feeling I won’t get me beauty sleep tonight.” 

»Poor Parker,” she murmured, “and you do so need The narrow streets 
of the Athens dockland were almost deserted when Parker drove the Rolls 
carefully through them. From cafés came the gay sounds of singing and 
bouzoukis strumming, but there were few people on the streets. 

In the harbour the lights of shipping twinkled, reflecting in the placid 
water along which the big moon flung a broad path of yellow light. 

Parker eased the Rolls down a deserted slipway and into the water. He 


touched a button on the dashboard and the car’s hydrofoils descended, 


buoying up its great weight, and then the vortex-aquajet powerpack on the 
rear hydrofoil drove it smoothly across the dark water to where a sleek 
blue-and-white streamlined sea-going motor yacht rode gracefully at 
anchor. 

As the Rolls neared it, an invisible ray activated the mechanism of a 
hatch at water level. It rose silently, and Parker steered the car into the 
bomb-proof hold beyond. The hatch closed automatically, powerful 
machinery whined and the water was pumped out of the hold. 

Parker opened the canopy and helped Lady Penelope to alight. At the 
rear of the hold a door slid open and she led the way through this into a 
luxurious cabin. 

“Kindly put the kettle on, Parker, while I take the controls. By the time 
we are clear of the harbour it should be boiling.” 

“Very well, m’lady. But I do ’ope this ain’t goin’ to be a rough trip.” 

“On the Mediterranean under a harvest moon, Parker? What could be 
more relaxing? But once we are out of the harbour I shall turn over the 
controls to George. Trying to dodge all these little islands becomes such a 
frightful bore.” 

Lady Penelope steered through the harbour entrance, then switched over 
to the auto-pilot and joined Parker in the lounge, where he was placing a tea 
tray on the table. 

“One lump or two, m’lady?” he asked, when she sat down. 

“Er—one please, Parker. I really must watch my waist-line, or there will 
be simply nothing in my wardrobe to fit me.” 

“Cor!” thought Parker, as he poured the tea. “That’ll be the day!” 

He handed her the delicate Wedgwood cup, and she smiled graciously. 

“Thank you, Parker! When we’ve had this I think we can get a little of 


that beauty sleep you are so afraid of missing. George will warn us when 


we approach our destination.” 

“This ’ere’s the place, m’lady,” Parker said, stopping the Rolls in a 
narrow street beneath the towering white wall of a factory building. 

They alighted. Sand that had drifted in from the desert was thick under 
their feet. The moon was low in the west now and deep shadow lay along 
the street. 

Lady Penelope, dressed in a tight-fitting black overall suit, regarded the 
building with an expert eye. 

“Better test for burglar alarms, Parker. We don’t want to create a 
disturbance in the wee small hours of the morning. 

“Certainly not, m’lady.” 

From the dashboard pocket of the car, Parker took a small gadget like a 
micro-camera. He pressed a switch and a pale blue ray stabbed from it. 
Slowly and methodically he played it over every window and door. 

“It’s well bugged, m’lady. Both photo-electric devices and plain old- 
fashioned wired alarms.” 

“Kindly deal with them, Parker.” 

He pressed another switch and the ray changed to deep violet. Presently 
he said. “All clear, m’ lady.” 

“Shall we proceed? I think we’ ll use the hoist. We don’t want to use the 
inside elevators, and climbing all those flights of stairs would be most 
fatiguing.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

He opened the capacious boot. A touch of a button and a small platform 
rose a foot or so from it on a hydraulic hoist pillar. 

“All aboard, m’lady,” he said, holding out his hand to help her on to the 
platform. 


“Thank you, Parker!” 


He mounted it beside her. Another touch of a button, and the hoist rose 
smoothly and silently into the darkness. Outside a fourth floor window 
Parker stopped it. A few minutes work with a complex tool and the 
metalframed window was open. 

“After you, m’lady!” 

He helped her through the window and they found themselves in a long 
storage room lined with massive lockers. They moved slowly along the 
aisles, examining the names on them with a black light beam that 
illuminated only the object on which it was focussed and radiated no light 
itself. 

“Ah, here we are, Parker!” Lady Penelope said at last. “RONTGEN 
X/823. I don’t think this is a job for a hairpin, do you? Use the electronic 
lock opener.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Parker took a tiny gadget from his pocket and held it against the lock. 
There was a faint humming sound, then a click. 

“Careful, Parker! Mr. Tracy said this was an antiradiation locker. Better 
check for radiation before we— er—lift the loot.” 

When Parker eased the door open the minute geiger did not click a 
warning. The component was in a sealed anti-radiation cylinder. Parker 
carefully lifted it from the locker “Strewth!” he muttered. “It’s mighty 
heavy for a little ’un.” 

“Then be careful you don’t drop it,” Lady Penelope said, leading the 
way back to the window. “It would be terrible if something went off and 
made a mess of this factory.” 

“To say nothing of you an’ me, m’lady. Why I ever allow meself to get 
mixed up in capers like this, I don’ know. I oughta stick to plain honest 


safe-breaking.” 


They climbed out of the window on to the hoist. The Rolls gleamed 
faintly in the dark silent street below. 

“Let us descend, Parker. Then we’ll radio Mr. Tracy for further 
instructions.” 

“Okey-doke, m’ lady. ’Old tight!” 

Silently the hoist descended. They alighted from it and closed the boot. 

And then from the shadows stepped a ring of uniformed men, guns 
glinting in their hands. 

“Stop where you are, my friends!” a voice rasped. “You are under 


arrest.” 


THE HOOD STRIKES 


“Cops!” Parker whispered hoarsely. “That’s tom it.” “Dear me,” murmured 
Lady Penelope. “How careless of us.” 

“What can we do, m’lady? Tell ’em the truth?” 

“How can we—without giving International Rescue secrets away? No, I 
am afraid ” 

“Up with your hands!” the voice rasped again, and a powerful torch 
beam stabbed out, dazzling them. 

“Oh, please be careful!” Lady Penelope gasped, in apparent distress, 
putting her hands up to her eyes. “If my friend drops the cylinder he is 
carrying there will be a most frightful bang.” 

The ring of uniformed figures checked uncertainly. From between her 
fingers, Lady Penelope whispered fiercely, “Hold your breath, Parker—and 
be prepared to dive for the Rolls.” 

Parker grunted acknowledgement, and held his breath. The next 
moment Lady Penelope brought her hands away from her face—and in one 
of them was a small capsule she had jerked from her neckband. 

She flung it to the ground. It burst and a faintly luminescent cloud of 
gas arose, dispersing quickly. 

With startled shouts the police officers leapt back, but already the swift- 
acting paralyzing gas was at work. One by one the officers, with choking 
cries, buckled at the knees and fell, their guns dropping from their nerveless 
hands. 


Before the last of them had hit the ground. Lady Penelope and Parker 
had scrambled into the Rolls and the air-tight gull-wing canopy had closed 
on them. 

“Phew!” Lady Penelope gasped, letting out her breath, “Another few 
seconds and I would have burst. Drive on quickly, Parker—but do be 
careful you don’t hurt those poor unfortunate police officers.” 

“Trust me, m’ lady.” 

Switching on the headlights, Parker skilfully negotiated the prostrate 
figures and drove out of the street into the main thoroughfare. 

“Where to, m’lady?” 

“Take the Nile road to Oasis City and contact International Rescue. But 
keep an eye on the video scanner for possible pursuit. We must not be 
stopped now, Parker.” 

As he sent the big Rolls purring out of the city and along the wide 
motorway that led south beside Egypt’s river to the fabulous new city of 
Oasis, he switched on the radio transceiver. 

“International Rescue from F.A.B. One.” 

“Come in, Parker!” John replied from the space station. 

Lady Penelope switched on her microphone. “Please put me through to 
your father, John.” 

A moment later she was telling Jeff Tracy what had happened. 

“Swell, Penny! Pity about those police guys, but I guess you had no 
choice. Either you told them about International Rescue or you risked not 
getting that RONTGEN unit to us Both would have been disastrous.” “How 
do you want us to get the unit to you, Jeff?” “Head west along the coastal 
highway towards Tunisia. Somewhere along that route, Brains will meet 
you. Kyrano will pilot him in my personal plane. You can maintain contact 


by radio and fix the exact rendezvous between you. But, remember, the 


further west you can get, the less distance they’ve got to fly. We're over ten 
thousand miles from you, and every minute you can save them may be 
vital.” 

“F.A.B., Jeff! Leave it to us—or rather to the Rolls.” She switched off. 
“You heard that, Parker? Please step on it. There is not a moment to lose.” 

“There never is,” he growled. “All this blooming rushin’ about ain’t 
nacheral. Ah well, ’ere goes!” 

With a shrug of resignation, he triggered maximum speed. Then miles 
out of Cairo he swung the great pink car round a cloverleaf crossing and 
sent it screaming west through the desert night at over two hundred miles an 
hour. 

Lady Penelope relaxed on her luxurious seat. 

“Too bad we won’t have time to look at the pyramids in the moonlight, 
Parker, but perhaps we can—er— remedy the omission on our way back to 
pick up FAB 1.” She patted a yawn. “I think I’Il take a little nap, Parker. Do 
call me if anything untoward arises.” 

On the patio beside the swimming pool at the island base, Jeff Tracy 
looked gravely at Brains and Kyrano, who had changed his yellow silk 
Oriental costume for flying overalls. 

“Well, Lady Penelope and Parker have done their bit. Now it’s up to you 
two.” Jeff glanced at his watch. “You’ve got less than nine hours to get that 
RONTGEN unit back here and into Thunderbird One, Brains.” 

The young scientist blinked nervously through his thick lenses. 

“Er—TI am quite aware of that, Mr. Tracy. But it should be sufficient. I 
have—er—calculated that at a velocity of Mach 4 we will reach South 
Tunisia in three hours. In that time F.A.B. One will have travelled possibly 
seven hundred miles—to Benghazi—and will be only six hundred miles 


away. Therefore we should—er— rendezvous somewhere in Tripolitania 


within the next fifteen minutes. That will give us three hours for the return 
flight and three hours to—um—effect the repair.” Jeff frowned. “Sounds 
fine, Brains. But remember the old saying about the slips ’twixt cup and lip. 
Me, I’m not counting my chickens until I see you touching down again on 
the runway.” 

He looked anxiously at Kyrano. “Sure you feel up to this, old friend? 
It’s a long time since you’ve flown the plane.” 

“Do not worry about me, Mr. Tracy,” smiled Kyrano. “It makes me feel 
very good to be able to do something active for International Service, 
instead of just serving the refreshments.” 

I spite of the heaviness of his heart, Jeff laughed and clapped a hand on 
the other man’s shoulder. 

“That’s a more important part of the set-up than you imagine, old 
friend.... Let’s go!” 

They went down to the long causeway leading to the sea, where Jeff’s 
Sleek blue and silver private supersonic jet stood gleaming in the afternoon 
sun. Virgil, his own plane grounded in the cliff hangar undergoing minor 
repairs, was making a final check of the powerful engines. 

He jumped down as they approached. “She’s okay, Kyrano. You 
shouldn’t have any trouble. But I figure I ought to make this trip instead of 
you ” 

“No, son,” Jeff broke in. “You’re needed here. If anything should go 
wrong and we have to think up an emergency plan to save Thunderbird One 

“Yeah, I guess you’re right, Dad. But I sure hope it doesn’t come to 
that.” He forced a weary smile at Kyrano and Brains. “Good luck, fellers! 


Give my regards to Lady P. and Parker.” 


Tin-Tin hugged and kissed her father. “Look after yourself,” she said 
huskily. “Come back safe.” 

He smiled at her fondly. “Of course I shall, my dear. There is nothing 
for you to worry about. This is just a simple flight.” 

He climbed into the plane after Brains and took his seat at the controls. 
The others stood back, watching. The jets roared and the plane hammered 
down the long runway and took off over the sea with the lightness of a bird. 

Jeff’s face was tight as he watched it vanish like a streak of light into 
the eastern sky. 

“T sure hope Kyrano’s right about it being a simple flight,” he muttered 
to Virgil. “We just can’t afford any slip-ups now.” 

“They’ ll make it, Dad!” Virgil reassured him. “That plane’s never let us 
down yet. But when Thunderbird One’s okay, our real troubles will be 
starting. There will be just another nine hours left to evacuation deadline. 
What will we do about it?” 

Jeff bit his lip. “I don’t know—yet,” he said gravely. “But I’m still 
Sweating on the top line that something will turn up. Meanwhile let’s go 
back to work on Thunderbird Two.” 

High over the Andes flashed the plane. To the south, the fires of the 
eruptions flickered through the pall of vapour and smoke that hung over the 
mountains. 

On over the great heart of the South American continent and the 
Amazonian jungles it sped, out over the deeps of the Atlantic, screaming 
towards the moonlit night zone that still held Africa in its thrall. 

Above the dark green sea of a south-east Asian jungle, shimmering and 
steaming in the noon heat, a black helicopter hovered like a gigantic sinister 


bird of prey. 


With a soft whirring of its vanes, it descended into a clearing. Bright- 
plumaged birds flew away, squawking; monkeys screeched puny defiance 
at this monster that was invading their haunts, where seldom a human foot 
trod. 

A tiger, roused from its sleep in the undergrowth, bared its fangs in a 
vicious snarl, then slunk away into the fetid depths. A cobra hissed 
venomously and inflated its hood, then slithered away into the gloom as if 
sensing in that descending plane a greater evil than itself. 

The helijet touched down in the centre of the clearing, some yards from 
the massive, creeper-entwined pillars of an ancient temple, half-hidden in 
the encroaching jungle. 

From it descended a brutal ox of a man in jewelled white and yellow 
priest robes. 

But for the thick black beetling eyebrows above the dark malignant 
eyes, his fleshy face was smooth and hairless beneath a great dome of a 
forehead as bald as the egg of some prehistoric reptile. 

He closed the hatch of the plane and stood for a moment regarding the 
temple with a scowl. 

“International Rescue! Bah!" 

He spat out the words in a guttural voice steeped in venom. 

“How I hate you and all that you stand for! But my hour of triumph will 
come very soon. It is written in the ancient books and they cannot be 
denied.” 

Slowly he walked towards the grotesquely-carved portals of the temple, 
“1, The Hood, could have destroyed your precious rescue equipment many 
times, Jefferson Tracy,” he muttered. “But that would have been paltry 
vengeance unworthy of a master intelligence like mine. First I must have 


your secrets for myself. When they have made me the most powerful man 


in the world, when kings and presidents grovel at my feet begging for 
mercy, then shall I have the pleasure of destroying you and your brood of 
sons, Tracy.” 

He mounted the steps and entered the gloom of the temple. 

“But Kyrano, my half-brother, and his so lovely daughter whom he 
worships—perhaps I shall spare them to be my slaves. Then indeed my 
triumph will be complete. Heh, heh, heh!” 

His sinister laughter echoed through the shadows as he descended 
slowly into a great marble-paved chamber where flickering torches lit up 
weird paintings on the walls, seeming to make them writhe in evil ecstacy. 
Hideous idols leered from the shadows. Hidden in the depths of the temple, 
unseen things seemed to whisper greetings to this man who worshipped 
nothing but his own evil greed and ambition. 

In the centre of the chamber The Hood stopped and turned to face a 
proscenium that filled the far end from wall to wall. Bead curtains screened 
what lay beyond, glittering like fiery raindrops in the light of the flickering 
torches. 

Slowly he sank to his knees and touched his bald brow to the cold 
marble of the floor. Then he rose to his feet and walked towards the 
proscenium, raising his hands. The bead curtains parted with an eerie 
tinkling to reveal a semi-circular dais in the centre of which a canopy, stood 
the giant bronze figure of a man in Oriental costume. 

Beyond it, flames hissed and leapt from hidden braziers. Before it 
slowly revolved a lower dias on which were masks with eyeless sockets, 
cunningly moulded lifelike masks that were The Hood’s disguises when he 
went into the outer world on one of his evil missions. 

He stopped before the statue, dark eyes glittering. And in the flickering 


light the immobile features of the statue were those of Kyrano, the servant 


of Jeff Tracy. 
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He rose to his feer and walked towards the proscenuun, 
raising his hands. 


“Kyrano! I have need of you again, fool. This time, I shall see to it that I 
do not fail.” 


He raised his powerful hands towards the statue, and his deep-set eyes 
flashed like malignant black jewels, lighting up the stolid bronze face. 

“Kyrano! Kyrano! I am calling you! Can you hear me, Kyrano? 
Wherever you are you must respond! You are powerless to resist me, 
Kyrano! Kyrano!” 

High above the western Sahara sped the Tracy plane on its desperate 
mission. Brains, sitting beside Kyrano, saw the rosy fingers of dawn 
creeping across the eastern sky ahead. Beyond the great curve of the world 
the sun was rising over Egypt. 

He glanced at the instruments. They had made excellent time. 

“We’ll be there in—er—ten minutes, Kyrano,” he said. “It will be dawn 
over Tunisia then. That will make it easier for us to—er—rendezvous with 
Lady Penelope.” 

Kyrano did not answer. Brains glanced at him curiously. 

He was staring straight before him, his hands gripping the control lever. 
The blood was draining away beneath his brown seamed face, leaving it a 
ghastly putty colour. He swayed slightly in his seat. 

“K-Kyrano!” Brains gasped. “Wh-what’s the matter? Are you—er— 
having one of your strange attacks?” 

But Kyrano did not hear him. A strange rustling and jangling as of 
distant exotic instruments filled his ears. 

Suddenly his lips moved. “No!” he gasped. “I will not help you. I—I 
cannot!” 

"Kyrano!” yelled Brains, shaking him. “S-snap out of it, Kyrano!” 

But again Kyrano was unaware of him. A voice seemed to be sounding 
in his brain. 

“You shall help me. Kyrano. You are powerless to resist, my weak and 


foolish half-brother. You shall tell me what I wish to know." 


“No, I shall not!” Kyrano almost screamed the words and began to 
writhe in his agony. 

“You shall, Kyrano. Tell me—what are International Rescue engaged on 
now?” 

“No, no. I will not tell you ” 

“YOU SHALL, KYRANO!” It was like thunder in his brain. “SPEAK, 
KYRANO! SPEAK!” 

A dark cloud seemed to descend on Kyrano’s mind. With a choking 
gasp he slipped sideways, his taut hands clutching the control lever. The 
hurtling plane dipped suddenly and screamed earthwards. 

In the temple. The Hood listened to the voice of Kyrano coming from 
between the lifeless lips of the bronze statue. 

“THUNDERBIRD ONE IS IN GRAVE PERIL. A_ VITAL 
COMPONENT IS BEING BROUGHT FROM CAIRO BY LADY 
PENELOPE. BRAINS AND I ARE FLYING TO MEET HER. WE ARE 
NOW OVER THE SAHARA. WE WILL FLY EASTWARDS ALONG 
THE COASTAL ROAD UNTIL WE MEET LADY PENELOPE.” 

The voice ceased, and The Hood laughed harshly. 

“Thank you, Kyrano! International Rescue has played right into my 
hands. Now return to your miserable husk of a body, fool of a half-brother, 
and forget that you have told me anything. When I have need of you again I 
will call you.” 

He bent down and took one of the masks from the revolving dais, a 
mask with a dark neatly-trimmed pointed beard. 

Then smiling evilly, he turned and left the temple. Tinkling eerily, the 
bead curtains came together behind him, hiding the statue. 

A few minutes later, from a hidden launch pit in the jungle, a powerful 


red and silver supersonic jet screamed into the sky and hurtled westwards, 


racing the sun. 

Brains cut the jets and fought grimly to get the diving plane under 
control. In the moonlight he could see the harsh rocky desert terrain rushing 
up towards him, mere hundreds of feet below now. 

“F.A.B. One callin’ Kyrano! Can you read me, Kyrano?” 

Parker’s anxious voice echoed through the cabin, but Brains was 
scarcely aware of it. 

"Kyrano! Brains! Where the ’eck are you?" 

Brains saw a giant crag loom up. Frantically he tried to avoid it. 
Suddenly the plane responded, lifting sharply and slamming Brains back in 
his seat with a crash that winded him. For an instant he relaxed his hold on 
the controls and the plane zoomed up in a wild loop. 

Dazed, he forced himself back to the controls. The plane hurtled down 
again. Another crag loomed up. Gritting his teeth, Brains eased the plane 
out of the dive. Slowly, terrifyingly slowly, it came up, banking steeply. He 
saw the jagged rim of the crag silhouetted against the greying sky. 

He thought he had made it, but then there was a rasping noise as a wing 
tip grazed the crag. The plane shuddered and heeled over. Another jarring 
shock, and then it was nose-diving towards the darkness of a deep wadi. 

Desperately Brains fought to bring the nose up again. At the last 
moment it responded, and then, with a juddering crash and the screech of 
tortured metal, the plane pancaked in the bed of the gully. 

Brains slammed forward. His head struck the instrument panel, his 
glasses flew off. His senses reeled, and nausea hit his stomach. 

"Kyrano! Brains! Can you ‘ear me?” 

The urgent voice seemed to come to Brains through a long tunnel, a 


tunnel filled with a red mist that was darkening rapidly. 


He tried to fight it off, and for an instant his vision cleared. Before his 
short-sighted eyes, a red switch button appeared to float. 

With the last of his rapidly-failing strength he stabbed at the button. 
Then the red mist darkened again and blackness engulfed him. 

Far to the east, F.A.B. One screamed along the wide coastal desert 
highway in the grey light of dawn. 

Urgently Parker spoke into his dashboard microphone. 

Kyrano! Brains! Where are you? Wot’s ’appened?” 

Again and again he repeated that call, but there was no reply. 

It's no use, m'lady,” he growled. “They don’t answer. They must ’ave 
crashed.” 

Lady Penelope’s lovely face was ashen. “This is terrible, Parker. 
Contact International Rescue ” 

She broke off as an urgent bleeping sound came from the dashboard. A 
red light was winking rapidly. 

“It’s the plane’s code distress call, m’lady.” Parker said eagerly. “It’s 
radiatin’ a ’oming signal.” 

Lady Penelope’s heart leapt. “Locate it, quickly, Parker !" 

Parker pressed the button of the auto-locator and studied its illuminated 
chart. 

“About six ’undred miles south-south-west, m’lady— right in the ’eart 
of the desert.” 

“Get there as fast as you can, Parker, and let us pray that homing signal 
does not fade before we arrive. We might search the desert for weeks 
without finding them. And alert International Rescue. It is possible that 
John may not have picked up that distress signal.” 


But John had, and was already informing his father. 


Jeff’s heart felt like a cold hard ball of stone inside him as he looked up 
at John’s image on the video screen. 

“Keep trying to contact them, son,” he said heavily. “As soon as 
Thunderbird Two is ready, Virgil will blast off to help, but that may be an 
hour or two yet. Meanwhile we can only hope that Lady Penelope can find 
them before it is too late.” 

“F.A.B., father!” 

Scott came through from Thunderbird One, circling the island at five 
thousand feet. 

“Listen, Dad. I’ve still got six hours. In that time I guess I could limp as 
far as St. Paul island in the Atlantic. T hat would halve the distance they’d 
have to bring that RONTGEN unit ” 

“Don’t be crazy, son. If you had to ditch we might never be able to get 
you. Just sit tight, and wait!” 

“F.A.B.” Scott said reluctantly. “But it’s not easy, Dad.” 

“Great Jupiter! Do you think it’s easy for us down here?”... 

Jeff switched off and buried his tired face in his hands. This could be 
the end of everything, he thought bitterly. 

Brains and Kyrano lost, maybe seriously injured or even dead; the 
chance of getting that RONTGEN unit to Thunderbird One in time now 
terrifyingly remote; theisland itself doomed. 

A hand fell gently on his shoulder, and Grandma’s voice said. 

“Chin up, son! Look, the sun’s gone down into the ocean, but it’ll be 
coming up in the morning, bringing a new day with it. You’ve never 
admitted defeat on a rescue job yet. You can lick this one, too.” 

Jeff looked up at her with a weary smile. 


“Sure I can, ma!” 


He stood up, pinched her cheek and went resolutely back to the cliff 
hangar of Thunderbird Two. If they could get her airborne in an hour, she 
could still get to the Sahara to rendezvous with Lady Penelope and back in 
time with that RONTGEN unit—just. 

But if Brains was badly injured, unable to make the repair... 

He thrust the thought from his mind. 


DESERT ENCOUNTER 


Brains opened his eyes and blinked about him. It was gloomy in the cabin, 
but he could make out the figure of Kyrano slumped in his pilot’s seat, only 
his straps holding him in. 

Brains unstrapped himself, groped for his glasses. It was sheer chance 
that he found them, wedged behind a control lever, and mercifully 
unbroken. He put them on, and moved over to Kyrano, raising him up. 

The older man groaned. Blood was congealing on a cut on his forehead. 
But his pulse was beating strongly. Brains opened the first-aid locker and 
got a capsule breaking it under Kyrano’s nose. Presently Kyrano’s eye lids 
flickered open and he looked bewilderedly about him. 

“What has happened?” he asked. “Why have we landed?” He put his 
hand to his forehead, wincing as he touched the wound. “The last thing I 
remember is feeling faint,” he said. 

“You had another of your—er—attacks,” Brains told him “You lost 
control of the plane. We’ ve—er—crash-landed in a wadi somewhere in the 
Sahara.” 

“Somewhere?” Kyrano’s face paled. “You do not know where, Brains? 
How long?” 

The plane’s chronometer had stopped. Brains looked at his watch. 

“Sixty-five minutes, Kyrano. It was 0.5 hours when I last looked. We 
would have reached Tunisia in ten minutes.” He looked up at he ribbon of 
pink-tinged grey sky above the wadi walls. “Look, it is almost dawn, 


Kyrano.” 


“We have lost a precious hour. And the plane? Can we take off again?” 

“T doubt it,” Brains said gravely. “I will—er—make an inspection.’ ’ 

He got a torch from the instrument locker, opened the cabin hatch and 
dropped to the floor of the wadi. The sand was ankle deep. Thorny scrub 
clung tenaciously to life among the rocks. 

Brains’s face clouded as he examined the plane. The starboard wing was 
badly twisted, the booster smashed. It would take hours to repair it, even 
with workshop facilities. And he had neither hours to spare nor the 
facilities. In less than six hours he had to be back at Tracy Island with that 
RONTGEN unit or Thunderbird One was doomed. 

And as yet he did not even have the unit. 

“Well, Brains?” Kyrano asked anxiously. 

Brains told him the grave news. “Our only hope is to get through to 
base. If Thunderbird Two is airworthy, maybe it could reach us in time.” 

But when he clambered back into the cabin and switched on the radio, 
only a storm of static came from it. The antenna was gone, torn off in the 
crash dive. 

“Then there is no hope?” Kyrano asked despairingly. 

“Er—lI should not say that, Kyrano. I can—er—rig up another antenna, 
but it may take a little time ” 

He paused, looking at a red button on the control panel. His face lit up. 

“Kyrano! I believe the—er—situation may not be as serious as it 
appeared. I remember now, before I—er— became unconscious I heard 
Parker trying to contact us. I—I pressed the distress signal button. The 
homing signal is still radiating. Either John will pick it up in the space 
station or Lady Penelope will.” 

“But it will be two, possibly three hours before help can reach us, 


Brains.” 


“Er—I'm afraid so, Kyrano. But it would still be in time to save 
Thunderbird One. Come, let us set to work on the antenna.” 

High above the desert, the great red and silver jet banked in a wide 
circle and came screaming back. 

The Hood cut his motors, switched on hover jets, and hung there against 
the pink glowing dawn sky like a monstrous hawk about to swoop on an 
unsuspecting sand rat. 

His face twisted in a vicious grin as he looked at the red light winking 
on the control panel in time to a steady bleeping. 

“The code sign of International Rescue,” he muttered. “Often have I 
heard it.” 

He pressed a switch, setting ultra-sensitive scanners to work, probing 
the gloom below. On the video screen above him the desert appeared, 
barren and rock strewn. Slowly the scene changed. Great crags and ridges 
came into view, deep wadis. The scanners picked up the gleam of 
something in the depths of one of them. The picture froze. The bleeping 
signal was now at maximum strength. 

The Hood brought the wadi into close up. On the screen appeared a blue 
and silver jet craft, listed at an angle in the bottom of the wadi. Beside it 
two figures in overalls were working. Closer and closer. The Hood laughed 
harshly when he at last recognised the figures. 

“My fool of a half-brother and the genius they call Brains,” he gloated. 
“So they have crashed? It would be so easy to destroy them and their craft. 
But it would be a paltry revenge unworthy of an intellect such as mine, even 
if I could not put them to infinitely better use By the sacred temple of 
Ranjipurdah, they have indeed played into my hands.” 

He swung the big plane away and brought it gently down on to the top 


of a ridge a few miles from the wadi. 


From a locker he took a mask with a dark neat pointed beard and an 
Arab burnous. A few minutes later, disguised, he went through into a hold 
at the rear of the cabin, and climbed into the driving seat of a jeep with 
tracked wheels. 

A touch of a button and the vehicle sank down on a hoist through the 
bottom of the hold. He drove it off the hoist platform, clear of the plane, and 
the hoist platform returned to fit into the belly of the plane. 

The Hood drove to the edge of the ridge, pulled a lever. A shaft rose 
from the body of the vehicle, sprouting helicopter vanes. With a soft 
whirring, the heli-jeep descended to the lightening desert below. 

Brains and Kyrano were busy at the rear of the crashed plane, trying to 
fix the improvised antenna to it, when they heard the roar of an engine 
along the wadi. They turned eagerly, staring at the tracked jeep that came 
into view round a bend. It bucketed over the rough bed of the wadi and 
halted a few yards from them. 

The bearded Arab behind the wheel leaned from the cab. 

“Thou art in trouble, effendis>?” he asked in a deep rich voice. 

Brains blinked. “Er—yes. We had to—er—crash-land. We are trying to 
mend the radio antenna so we can—er —send for help.” 

The Hood spread his hands. “But, my friend, I have a radio—a powerful 
radio. Thou art welcome to make use of it. In the desert all men are 
brothers.” 

“Er—that is very kind of you, mister ” 

“Haroun. Raschid el Haroun. I am from the oasis of Kerzas. I am going 
to Tunis to get supplies. Come, the radio is at thy service, effendi.” 

Brains eagerly approached the jeep, but Kyrano remained where he was, 


staring blankly at the disguised Hood. . , , “Thy companion, effendi,” The 


Hood said. “He looks strangely at me. What manner of man is he? He is 
dark like an Arab, and yet ” 

“Er—he’s from Malaya, Mister—er—Haroun.” “Indeed? I have known 
men of Malaysia.” The Hood chuckled inwardly. “But the radio, it is here, 
my young friend.” 

In his eagerness to get to the radio, Brains did not notice the mocking 
gleam in the deep-set dark eyes of the other man. He climbed into the cab 
of the jeep and switched on the radio, sending out a secret call sign that he 
knew John would pick up instantly and which would not reveal to the Arab 
just whom he was calling. 

The Hood wandered away towards the plane. “By the beard of the 
prophet, a magnificent plane! How wonderful it must be to wing thy way 
above the desert like a hawk. But alas, such things are only for wealthy 
sheiks and sultans.” 

Brains, speaking into the radio microphones, was scarcely aware of his 
departure, but Kyrano watched The Hood uneasily for a moment, then 
followed him. 

The Hood stood by the wing of the plane where it joined joined the 
gleaming hull. He swung as Kyrano approached, his dark eyes regarding 
him sardonically. “Effendi?” 

“There is something about you,” Kyrano said puzzedly. “I feel that we 
have met before.” 

The Hood chuckled softly. “That would not surprise me, my friend.” 

His deep set eyes flashed malignantly. Kyrano gasped and put his hand 
to his eyes as if to protect them. Then he tottered and sank unconscious to 
the ground. 

Behind his mask The Hood sneered. “Poor weak fool,” he muttered. 


“No one can withstand my hypnotic powers, least of all you, Kyrano.” 


He glanced round quickly. Brains, in the jeep, was speaking urgently 
into the microphone. The Hood caught disjointed phrases. 

“.. . starboard wing buckled... booster wrecked... Virgil can get here in 
two hours? Lady P. should arrive with the unit by then. . . 

The Hood satisfied that Brain’s attention was not on him, took a small 
metallic dome from under his burnous and attached it to the hull of the 
plane, where a powerful magnet held it secure. 

Then he turned back towards the jeep, calling in an agitated voice. 

“Effendi—thy friend, he has collapsed!” 

Brains looked up from the radio, blinking at the sprawled figure of 
Kyrano. 

“F.A.B., John!” he said hastily. “That’s all for now. As soon as I get the 
antenna fixed, I’ll contact you again, and keep in touch. So long!” 

Switching off, he ran to where The Hood was bending over the 
unconscious Kyrano. 

“Er—he has strange attacks like this, M-mister Haroun,” he stammered. 
“Or maybe it was that—er— crack he got on the—er—head when the plane 
crashed. He’ll be all right in a moment.” 

“Then if the effendi has no further need of my humble services, it is 
important that I get to Tunis before sundown.” 

“That’s okay, Mister Haroun.” Brains did not want him hanging around 
until Thunderbird Two or Lady Penelope arrived. “There is nothing more 
you can do. Thanks a million for the—er—loan of your radio.” 

The Hood bowed, his dark mocking eyes hidden from the unsuspecting 
young scientist. 

“Tt was a pleasure, effendi. May Allah walk with thee. 

He returned to the jeep, got behind the driving wheel, and roared off 
along the wadi. Once he was well hidden by bends in the gully, he touched 


a button, the heli-shaft rose from the body of the jeep, the vanes blossomed 
and it rose swiftly towards the lightening sky. 

A few moments later it landed on the ridge where he had left his big jet 
plane. He loaded the heli-jeep into the hold and then entered his cabin and 
Switched on an electronic device. From it came a steady intermittent 
bleeping. 

“Good,” he muttered. “The homing device I fixed to the plane is 
working perfectly. All I have to do now is wait until it has been repaired 
and then trail it to its destination.” He chuckled evilly. “Within a few hours 
I will know where the base of International Rescue is—and the secret that 
has baffled the whole world will be mine.” 

The sun was flooding the desert with golden light, chasing away the 
mists of the dawn. 

The big pink Rolls roared along the gleaming white highway. From the 
dashboard came the steady bleeping of the International Rescue code signal. 

A convoy of huge trucks loomed up through the heat haze and dropped 
behind as if they were standing still, leaving the Arab drivers wide-eyed 
with amazement. 

“By the beard of the prophet!” one muttered to his mate, fingering his 
lucky amulet. “Seest thou what I see, Mustapha? It’s wheels do not seem to 
touch the road.” “Verily, Mahmoud! The desert djinns themselves must be 
driving it.” 

The Rolls approached a flyover, where the wide road leapt across a rift 
valley, but Parker, watching his instruments, swung the car into a rutted 
track that plunged south into the heart of the Sahara. 

“Dear me,” murmured Lady Penelope, as the great car lurched and 


rolled on its powerful spring. “This is rather off the beaten track.” 


“You’re tellin’ me, m’lady,” Parker growled, clinging grimly to the 
wheel. “Wants a blinkin’ steam roller on it. Shall I reduce speed?” 

“Heavens, no, Parker! Although we know that Brains and Kyrano are 
comparatively unharmed, the need for urgency still prevails. Beat 
Thunderbird Two to the rendezvous and we shall save precious minutes. If 
the going gets too rough, I can always take a seasickness tablet. But do try 
not to scratch the paint, Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” Under his breath he muttered, “Lumme, 'ere we are 
likely to break our blooming necks and all she can worry about is the 
flamin’ paint.” 

Presently John Tracy came through. 

“Space station to F.A.B. One. What is your position?” Parker glanced at 
the auto-locator and told him. “We should be there in an hour, Mister John,” 
he said. “That’s if our luck ’olds out.” 

“Tt’s got to, Parker,” John said. “Thunderbird Two is now over Amazon 
City. ETA fifty-five minutes. If you can rendezvous with her in an hour, she 
can be back at Tracy Island in three hours from now.” 

“Okey-doke. We’ll make it,” Parker said grimly, swinging the huge car 
round an ugly outcrop of rock and hurtling on. 

“Three hours,” mused Lady Penelope. It's cutting it fine, Parker. That 
will give Brains barely an hour to install the RONTGEN unit in 
Thunderbird One.” 

Fifty minutes later Parker said, “Only twenty miles from destination, 
m’ lady.” 

“Splendid, Parker. You have excelled yourself.” 

“Only one blinkin’ snag, m’ lady.” 

“Well?” ..., He indicated a range of gaunt barren hills rising sheerly 


before them. 


“Reckon it’s somewhere in that lot, m’lady. Ow do we find it? It’ll be 
like lookin’ for a bloomin’ pebble on a beach." 

“Don’t exaggerate, Parker. There are bound to be tracks and gullies we 
can negotiate. It takes a lot to stop the Rolls. If it comes to it we can always 
do the last few miles on foot.” 

Parker groaned. “I ain’t built for Shanks’s pony—not in this ’eat!” 

“Nevertheless, we must persevere, Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady,” he sighed. 

They found a wide track leading up the steep slope. The big six-wheeled 
car made light of it. They plunged into gullies choked with thorny scrub. A 
touch of a button and the razor-sharp tyre slashers sprang from the hubs and 
scythed a way through. Once a boulder blocked the way. A shell from the 
radiator cannon demolished it. 

John came through again. “Virgil’s ETA is seven minutes. How are you 
doing, F.A.B. One?” 

Parker told him. “Carry on ... If you can’t get through, Virgil can always 
get to you, I guess.” 

They climbed a stony winding track up a steep escarpment, where one 
or other of the huge balloon tyres hung over the edge in places. 

Up through a thicket of scrub the car climbed, on to a plateau scattered 
with boulders. Suddenly Parker slammed on the airbrakes, and Lady 
Penelope grabbed her strap just in time to prevent herself from being 
thrown forward. 

“Really Parker!” she gasped. “There are no traffic lights here, you 
know.” 

“Tt ain’t traffic lights, m’lady. It’s the detector.” He pointed to a flashing 
green light on the dashboard. “There’s something not half a mile ahead of 


us. Something metal—big.” 


“Perhaps we’re there.” 

“No, m’lady. Brains reported they was down in one of them waddies. 
This is on the ridge.” 

“Dear me ” 

She broke off as a thunderous roar echoed across the hills. 

“And it can’t be Thunderbird Two,” she murmured, “I think perhaps we 
should investigate, Parker.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Parker silently raised the transparent gull-wing canopy and opened the 
doors. 

Taking a small machine pistol from the door pocket, Lady Penelope 
alighted and made her way slowly between the rocks, Parker at her heels, 
carrying a high-powered atomic rifle. 

Presently she stopped behind a boulder, looking out along the ridge at a 
big red and silver jet plane which stood there. 

“Funny place to park a plane, m’ lady.” 

“Exactly, Parker. I have a theory.” 

“Yes, m’lady?” 

“According to Brains, before they crashed, Kyrano had another of his 
strange attacks. Mr. Tracy is convinced that these attacks are caused by our 
detestable friend The Hood. Surely it would be no coincidence if he were 
near the scene of the crash?” 

“Lumme, sounds like you’ve got somethin’ there, m’lady.” He raised 
his rifle. “Shall I give ’im a blast with this? He wouldn’t trouble us no more 
then.” 

“No, Parker. It would rid the world of a nuisance, but I think all of us 
would be happier if we knew the true identity of our detestable friend.” 

“But, m’lady, the RONTGEN unit!” 


“We cannot get that to Thunderbird Two without either going on or 
retracing our steps, Parker. Once we have dealt with The Hood we can radio 
to Virgil to come up and take delivery of the unit. In fact I think it may well 
be the quicker way. Come on, Parker!” 

Slowly they worked their way along the ridge from boulder to boulder 
towards The Hood’s plane. 

At last they halted, crouching low behind a jumble of boulders and rock 
debris a few yards from the plane. They could get no nearer without 
exposing themselves. There had been no movement from the plane. 

“Tf ’e’s in the cabin ’e’ll spot us directly we move into the open, 
m’lady.” 

“Yes, Parker. It would be too much to hope that he was asleep. It seems 
that we shall have to create a little diversion.” 

“Do not trouble to exert yourself, my lady,” cut in a harsh cynical voice 
behind them. “Drop your weapons and raise your hands.” 

Parker swallowed hard and cast a sidelong look of appeal at Lady 
Penelope. 

She pouted prettily. “Alas, Parker, we seem to have been caught 
napping. I’m afraid we shall have to oblige the—er—gentleman.’ ’ 

Together they dropped their weapons and raised their hands. 

“That is sensible, my friends. Now turn around slowly —and do not try 
any of your parlour games, my lady. Your gas capsules and explosive 
lipsticks do not amuse me.” 

They turned to see a thick-set bearded figure in Arab burnous holding a 
ray gun on them. The dark eyes burned with hate. 

“So we meet again, my Lady Penelope?” The Hood jeered. “Did you 
think only you were equipped with alarms? My scanners detected your car 
before it reached the top of the ridge.” 


He waved his free hand in the direction from which they had come. 
“Lead the way back to your car, my lady. I will relieve you of the 


component that is so vital to Thunderbird One.” 


RUNAWAY RIFT 


Lady Penelope smiled ruefully at Parker. 

“T am afraid we must humour our detestable friend, but I do wish we did 
not have to keep our hands raised. I should like to hold my nose. There is 
such a frightful smell of skunk around here.” 

Parker chuckled, and The Hood snarled, “I do not share your sense of 
humour, my lady. Start walking!” Lady Penelope inclined her head to 
Parker. “After you, please, Parker.” 

He caught the flicker of her eyelid. “Very well, m’ lady.” 

As he walked back along the ridge to where the Rolls was hidden 
behind the rocks, he thought, “She’s got something up her blinking sleeve. 
But I hope she knows what she’s doing. That geezer won’t think twice 
about using that gun.” 

Lady Penelope did not hurry. She listened carefully to the sound of The 
Hood’s footsteps, trying to estimate how far he was behind her. Deliberately 
she began to talk, hoping to distract his attention. 

“You know, my abominable friend, this component you want is no 
earthly use to you ” 

“T will be the judge of that, my lady,” he snapped. “If it is indispensible 
to Thunderbird One it must be of vital importance. In my laboratory it will 
yield its secret. 

“And that is not the only one I shall learn today. When the crashed plane 
returns to the secret base of International Rescue, a homing device I have 


planted on it will guide me there, my lady.” 


“Dear me, what a terrible disappointment there is in store for you.” 

“What do you mean?” There was an anxious edge to The Hood’s voice 
now. 

“Tt is really quite simple,” she drawled, smiling with satisfaction as she 
sensed that he was drawing closer to her. “You see, if Thunderbird One does 
not get that component, it will explode and blow the International Rescue 
base to atoms. And, of course, if it is blown up, there will be no secrets any 
more for you to learn, will there, my objectionable friend?” 

“You are bluffing!” he snarled, scarcely a pace behind her now. 

“Oh no, I assure you ” 

Suddenly she flung herself into a backward somersault. Caught off 
guard, The Hood saw her feet flying at his face. He tried to leap back, 
caught his foot against a rock, and went sprawling. His gun fell and 
skittered away among the boulders. 

“Get him, Parker!” cried Lady Penelope, landing lightly on her feet. 

But, as Parker was about to launch himself at the prostrate Hood, he 
whipped something from his pocket and flung it. It burst against a boulder 
and a cloud of dark pungent fumes arose. 

Pinching their noses, Lady Penelope and Parker dashed clear of the 
poison zone. The Hood scrambled to his feet and fled towards his plane. 

“After him, Parker!” gasped Lady Penelope. “If he had another weapon 
he wouldn’t run. We’ve got to stop him reaching that plane.” 

But desperation lent wings to The Hood. By the time they reached the 
spot where he had surprised them, he was already scrambling into the cabin 
of the jet. The hatch slammed and the under-jets fired. 

“Back, Parker!” she warned. “He’ll have weapons and he won’t hesitate 


to use them now.” 


Scarcely had they sprung back behind the rocks when there was a 
splatting sound and a micro-missile exploded against them. The next 
moment the jet roared upwards. 

“Flamin’ flamingoes!” Parker yelled. “I ain’t gonna let him get away 
with that!” 

Snatching up the atomic rifle he had dropped earlier, Parker quickly 
sighted it. As the plane screamed away towards a high ridge, he fired twice. 
Flame blossomed at the tail of the machine, and then the rear rocket pack 
exploded deafeningly. The front part of the plane hurtled down beyond the 
ridge, and moments later there was another muffled explosion. 

“Dear me,’ murmured Lady Penelope. “I fear you have hurt him, 
Parker.” 

He grinned flatly. “Well, I ain’t apolergisin’ if I see the geezer again, 
m’ lady.” 

“1 should think it extremely unlikely in this world, my dear Parker— 
unless, of course, he had time to eject himself. Well, at least he won’t be 
able to tune in now to his homing device and locate Tracy Island. Shall we 
return to the car and contact Virgil and the others? They must be wondering 
what that frightful bang was.” 

Ten minutes later, Jeff Tracy’s plane, its wings removed, was loaded 
into the huge pod of Thunderbird Two, which rose from the wadi and 
thundered south-west across the desert towards the distant Atlantic. And in 
a locker beside Virgil was the vital RONTGEN unit. 

Standing beside the Rolls, Lady Penelope and Parker watched it go, a 
little anxiously. 

“They should make it to Tracy Island in time, Parker,” she said. “But 
whether they can save Thunderbird One Perhaps by the time we get back to 
FAB 2 we shall know. Let us go!” 


And beyond the ridge, The Hood, struggling to free his ejector seat from 
the pinnacle of rock on which it had snagged, shook his fist at the vanishing 
plane in baffled rage. 

“Bah! You have won again, International Rescue, but soon I shall get 
my revenge and your secrets shall be mine!” 

Far below, a dark dot on the shimmering silver surface of the moonlit 
Pacific, lay Tracy Island. 

In the cabin of Thunderbird Two, poised above it like a gigantic bat, 
Virgil spoke into his microphone. 

“F.A.B., father. Ready to commence Operation RONTGEN.” 

“Go ahead, son. You’ve got just fifty-three minutes. I sure hope that’s 
enough.” 

“Er—undoubtedly, Mr. Tracy,” put in Brains from behind Virgil’s 
shoulder. “It is rather a—er—delicate procedure, but I anticipate no—um— 
complications.” “F.A.B.!” Jeff said gruffly. “Go ahead—and good luck.” 

“Er—thank you, Mr. Tracy.” 

Virgil looked at Brains, who was getting into an antiradiation suit with 
Kyrano’s help. 

“Sure you’re going to be okay, Brains? I don’t like the notion of you 
making an air-to-air transfer. You’ve not done one before.” 

Brains blinked nervously through his horn rims. “There must—er— 
always be a first time for everything, my dear Virgil. I cannot pretend that I 
am looking forward to the—er—experience with unbounded pleasure, but 
—but it has to be done. There is no other way if Scott cannot land, and only 
I can effect the repair.” Virgil grinned admiringly as Kyrano put the helmet 
over Brains’s dark head. “In other words you’re plumb scared? I don’t 
blame you. That’s the best kind of courage, Brains, bucking something 


you’re afraid of.... All set?” 


“Y-yes, Virgil.” 

“F.A.B.” He spoke into his microphone. “Thunderbird One from Two. 
Come in Scott! We’re ready to commence operation.” 

“Thank Pete for that. I’m sure fed up with the scenery around here.” But 
there was a tenseness in his voice that belied the jocularity of his words. 
“What’s the programme?” 

“Maintain circular course at five hundred miles an hour. Leave the rest 
to us. Brains will tell you when to open upper emergency escape hatch.” 

“F.A.B. Let’s get cracking.” 

Virgil brought the great plane round in a wide circle. The blip on his 
radar screen that was Thunderbird One became larger. Carefully he brought 
it into focus until it was dead in the centre of the sights. Then slowly he 
closed in. 

Behind him, Brains entered the pod with Kyrano, who'd strapped on 
him his tool kit and the heavy cylinder containing the RONTGEN unit, then 
helped him into the winch harness. 

“Okay, Kyrano?” Virgil asked over the intercom. 

“Yes, Mr. Virgil.” 

“F.A.B. Closing on target, descending to fifty feet. Stand by!” 

A minute later the heavy rescue plane was hovering above the dark 
bullet shape of Thunderbird One like a giant manta ray about to flop on its 
prey. Fifty feet apart, maintaining precision positioning with their 
autocontrols, they thundered through the Pacific night in a great circle about 
Tracy Island. 

“Prepare to descend, Brains.” 

“Er—F.A.B., Virgil.” 

Virgil detected the faint tremor in the young scientist’s voice, and his 


heart went out to him. 


“Just relax, Brains. Nothing can go wrong. You’ll be in Thunderbird 
One before you release your harness. Just imagine you’re a kid again, 
lowering yourself on a rope from a tree or down into a gully or a well.” 

“That is—er—extremely difficult, my dear Virgil. I never did such 
reckless things when I was—a—juvenile. I was too occupied with my 
studies.” 

Virgil laughed. “Then just do some logarithms or square some 
hypotenuses in your head as you go down and you’ll be okay.” 

“T shall try to take your advice, Virgil. I am quite ready.” 

“F.A.B. Here we go.” 

Virgil pressed a button and a hatch opened in the bottom of the pod. 
Another button and the winch motor hummed. Kyrano carefully guided 
Brains through the hatch, and slowly and steadily he was lowered towards 
the dark hull of Thunderbird One fifty feet below. 

Brains glanced down at the dark shimmering ocean, and then looked 
hastily away again, concentrating his eyes on the plane below. Gradually it 
drew nearer until its gleaming hull was like a platform beneath him, and he 
could no longer see the ocean. His fear went and his voice was steady when 
he said into his microphone: 

“Approaching target. Stand by to open escape hatch, Scott!” 

“F.A.B., Brains.” 

A moment later Brains said: “Open hatch!” 

The hatch above the cabin opened and Brains descended into the 
aperture. 

Presently Scott was helping him out of the harness in the airlock. A 
signal to Virgil and the harness was winched out again. Scott closed the 
hatch, and the two planes parted company. Scott and Brains entered the 


cabin. 


“It’s all yours, Scott!” his brother radioed. “Good luck! We’ll be 
standing by.” 

“F.A.B.” 

Brains opened the heavy door to the reactor chamber, blinking 
nervously at Scott through his visor. 

“B-be seeing you, Scott.” 

Scott flipped his hand in mock salute, scarcely trusting himself to speak. 
Then Brains was gone with the RONTGEN unit and the heavy door had 
shut after him. 

As Scott sat at his controls, staring out at the dark shape of Thunderbird 
Two patrolling a thousand feet off, the cold sweat was beaded on his 
forehead. 

“How much longer, Brains?” he asked. “I make it eleven minutes to 
Zero.” 

“Please don’t get excited, my dear Scott,” replied Brains’s calm voice. 
Now he was engaged in a scientific project, his stammer was gone. “One 
false connection and ” 

“Sure, I know. We’|l be playing harps. But that’ll happen anyway if you 
don’t fix that unit in time.” 

“Not to worry, Scott. Maybe they will give you a piano. You would 
sound better on that.” 

Scott grinned flatly. Brains sure was a knockout. That fifty foot drop 
from Thunderbird Two had him real scared, but there he was calmly 
working away with a reactor hotting up right next to him, and he was as 
calm as a sea cucumber. 

Ten minutes.... 


Scott couldn’t take his eyes from the jerking needle of the chronometer. 


“If I cannot complete the operation in time, Scott,” Brains went on, “I 
shall give you ample warning, so that you may—er jettison yourself.” 

“Thanks. What about you?” 

“Oh, I shall remain until the last possible moment, my dear Scott ” 

“Yeah? Well that goes for me too, Brains.” 

The seconds seemed to race away. Queer, thought Scott, how time 
seemed to have different speeds. When you were watching a cory 
teledrama or a dull baseball game it seemed to drag; but in a situation like 
this, where a minute might make all the difference between disaster and 
success, it seemed to fly. 

Nine minutes... eight minutes fifty.... “Thunderbird One from base. 
How’s it going, Scott?” “Great, Dad! Just great. Brains’!] be through in a 
few minutes.” 

“He’d better be,” Jeff said grimly. 

Why did the old man have to say a thing like that when he was trying to 
keep his mind off it? 

“Scott!” 

“Yes, Dad?” 

“Three minutes from zero—if Brains hasn’t fixed that unit—you’ll both 
bale out. Set the controls to maximum speed and send Thunderbird into a 
crash dive as far from Tracy Island as possible. That’s an order. 
Understand?” 

. “Sure, Dad!” 

That was okay by him, although he sure hated to leave Thunderbird to 
its fate. But how did he get Brains to comply with the order? 

Seven minutes... 

Jupiter! He’d missed thirty seconds there, letting his mind drift. The 


Sweat was running down his face now. How long would it take for Brains to 


get out of the reactor chamber and into the ejection capsule? 
“Brains!” 
“Relax, my dear Scott. It won’t take long now.” 


“Not long? Brains, do you realise you’ve got just ” “Six minutes 





forty-three seconds, Scott. There is just one more connection to make.” 

Scott didn’t answer. His mouth was dry. He stared in dread fascination 
at the chronometer. Funny, even down there under the power station with 
that Cobaltium 5 reactor ticking away, he hadn’t felt as jittery as this. 

Five minutes.... Five minutes... 

“Brains! You’ve just two minutes before you get the blazes out of there. 
Dad says to bale out three minutes from zero ” 

“Er—that won’t be necessary now, Scott.” 

He almost leapt from his seat as the quietly-amused voice sounded in 
the cabin behind him. He looked round to see Brains emerging through the 
reactor chamber door. 

“Why, you’re sweating, Scott! You must be hot. As soon as I have fixed 
your retros you can land and get a nice long cool drink.” 

Scott blew out his cheeks and slumped in his seat, too exhausted to 
reply. 

Repairing the retro rockets did not take Brains long, once the ALPHA 
spares had been ferried up to Thunderbird One in the Rendezvous, the 
homing freight missile that was one of Brains’s latest inventions. 

When Thunderbird landed, Brains carried out the rest of the 
comparatively minor repairs in the pit hangar, and it was well after midnight 
when at last they all gathered wearily in the lounge. 

Jeff grinned flatly. “Guess I’ve acquired a few more grey hairs in the 
last few hours, boys,” he growled as Tin-Tin served hot coffee and 


sandwiches. “But I’m going to acquire a heap more, I’m figuring. The Navy 


ultimatum expires in exactly ten hours thirty-three minutes from now. But, 
miracles barred, we’ll have to evacuate all secret machines and equipment 
to Mateo Island before the task force returns to action stations. So that cuts 
our deadline to ” 

The eyes of Alan’s portrait bleeped and flashed. Jeff put down his 
coffee and switched on the microphone. “Come in, Alan,” he said tersely. 

The fair-haired features of his youngest son appeared on the video 
screen the painting concealed. His face was drawn with fatigue and streaked 
with soot and sweat. 

“How are things out there, son?” 

“Mighty bad, father,” Alan said grimly. “All coastal towns and villages 
in the danger zone have now been evacuated, and there are no further 
reports of folk buried or missing. But Brains was sure wrong about that rift 
eruption.” 

“What d'you mean?” 

“Tt’s moving faster than ever—and the ocean’s not stopping it. Already 
it’s out through the Gulf of Corcovado south of Chiloe Island, spewing lava 
and flames and exploding like a cosmic Chinese cracker. The sea water only 
seems to be causing it to react more violently.” 

Brains came quickly to his feet, spilling his coffee. 

“This is—er—m-most extraordinary!” he stammered. “It—it is contrary 
to geodetic theories ” 

“Confound the theories!” Jeff exploded. “It’s happening, Brains. You’d 
better get out there and take a look. Pete only knows what we can do about 
it, but at least we ought to get briefed on the situation, and you’re the 
expert.” 


“Er—very well, Mr. Tracy.” 


“T’ll flip over with you, Brains,” Virgil offered, making for the rocket 
ship wall panel concealing the chute to Thunderbird Two. 

“Hold it, Virgil!” his father snapped. “We may be needing Thunderbird 
Two to ferry stuff to Mateo. You take him, Scott. You can make it faster, 
anyway.” 

“F.A.B.” Scott hurried to the wall brackets that operated the secret 
entrance to the pit hangar. “Come on, Brains. Let’s go!” 

A few moments later, Thunderbird One roared out of the launch pit 
beneath the patio and streaked away eastwards over the moonlit ocean. 

Watching from the lounge with the others, Grandma suddenly said, 
“Hark at the breakers! The sea’s sure getting rough, Jeff. Hope we’re not in 
for a hurricane.” 

Jeff listened, his rugged face tight. 

“Not a hurricane, mother. There’s no wind and the sky’s too clear. Guess 
we’re already getting the back wash from that eruption. By sun-up it could 


be a tidal wave.” 


OCEANIC THREAT 


Ten minutes later, Thunderbird One was fifteen thousand feet above Chiloe 
Island. South of it, a great tongue of fire and glowing steam ran down from 
the mountains through Yelcho Valley and out into the ocean' like a, gigantic 
fiery causeway, belching steam and white hot lava and debris. 

The mountainous coastal strip and the wave-lashed islands were lit up 
for hundreds of miles by the ruddy glow. North and south, minor tidal 
waves were rushing inland, sweeping small craft and abandoned villages 
before them. 

Even at fifteen thousand feet, Thunderbird One bucketed like a ship on 
a rough sea, and shock waves and radiations set the instruments’ needles 
quivering violently. 

“In-incredible!” Brains gasped, looking down at the awesome sight. 
“The pressure of all those fathoms of water should have contained the 
eruption.’ 

“What’s the explanation, Brains?” asked Scott. 

“T don’t know. I c-can only assume that the—er-earth’s crust is very thin 
here and that beneath it there is a vast—er—reservoir of boiling magma 
extending out under the bed of the ocean The water rushing into the rift is 
turning rapidly to steam and the tremendous pressure is—er—causing the 
rift to open up along the line of the reservoir. I am afraid it may extend for a 
very great distance, Scott.” 

“And it’s moving mighty fast, Brains. You can actually see it. It’s 


engulfed an island that was there a moment or so ago.” He looked anxiously 


at Brains. “And I don’t see that there’s anything anyone can do about it.” 

Brains shook his head. “There isn’t, I’m afraid. In a sense it is a—er— 
blessing that it is going out to sea instead of inland. But the—er— 
disturbance will cause tremendous tsunamis or tidal waves all over the 
world, as the great Chilean earthquake did a century ago.” “Yeah. Well at 
least we can send out warnings about that, Brains. What’s the chance of 
plotting the course of that rift? It might give same indication of the force 
and direction of the tsunamis Brains blinked. “Er—it might be possible, my 
dear Scott, with the aid of charts and my vulcanoseismograph I might be 
able to—er—ascertain the potential line of fracture. We’d better return at all 
speed to base.” “F.A.B. But maybe I’d better contact Gordon and Alan first. 
Things look mighty uncomfortable down there.” 

He sent out a radio call, and presently Gordon came through. 

“Sure, we’re okay,” he said in reply to Scott’s anxious query. “We’re on 
a ridge south of Palena, well above the lava flow and the tidal waves. But 
there’s nothing more we can do here. We’d be better out of it, Scott.” 

“F.A.B. Pll radio base and get Virgil to lift you out.” 

A dawn fiery with volcanic dust was breaking over Tracy Island when 
Brains came wearily into the lounge where the others, as sleepless as 
himself, were grimly watching the huge waves thundering on to the 
causeway and rushing almost as far as the cliff hangar. 

In Brains’s hand was a sheaf of papers. 

Jeff looked at him expectantly. “Well, Brains, what’s the verdict? Any 
chance of that rift petering out in the deeps?” 

“Er—I doubt it, Mr. Tracy. In fact I—er—regret to say that the situation 
appears to be immeasurably worse than I anticipated.” 

“How worse? Don’t beat about the bush, son.” Jeff’s voice was sharp 


with fatigue and worry. “Let’s have it straight.” 


Brains licked his lips. “Very well, Mr. Tracy. That rift is linking up with 
and being—er—boosted by a chain of submerged volcanic peaks strung out 
across the south Pacific. I can see nothing to stop it—and Tracy Island, 
which is the summit of an ancient volcanic mountain, is right in its path.” 

For long moments no one spoke. They all stood staring at Brains, some 
dazed by his announcement, others incredible. 

Jeff was the first to break the silence, his voice deadly calm. “You are 
quite sure about it, Brains?” 

“As sure as one can be about a—er—scientific calculation of this 
nature.” 

“When will it reach here, Brains?” Tin-Tin asked in a tight little voice. 

“The speed of the eruption seems to be increasing, but it will possibly 
reach the island in twenty to twenty-four hours.” 

Gordon laughed abruptly. “That’s funny.” 

Grandma looked at him severely. “Shucks, I don’t see anything funny 
about that, son. When you think of all that’s gone into this place ” 

“Gordon’s right, mother!” Jeff cut in with a bitter smile. “It is funny— 
so darned funny I could cry. In twenty hours from now Tracy Island won’t 
exist, anyway.” He glanced at the clock. “It won’t exist in six hours. Very 
soon that World Naval task force will be sailing from San Diego to blast it 
clean out of the water.” 

“So this is it,” Scott said bleakly. “If the Navy should have a last minute 
change of heart, the island’s doomed anyway.” 

“The Navy won’t have a change of heart, son,” Jeff growled. “At least 
Admiral Obergaust won’t, and he’s the one who counts. I’ve been in contact 
with influential friends in Washington and Unity City, trying to pull a few 
strings, but without any luck. It’s not easy, being unable to tell anyone just 


why this insignificant little island is so important to us—and to the world. 


They say why the heck don’t I claim compensation and buy myself another 
island some place.” 

Brains had been frowning thoughtfully at his documents. Now he said, 
“Er—excuse me, Mr. Tracy. There is one other thing. I calculate there is a 
distinct—er—possibility of this rift eruption petering out in the deep basin 
west of Tracy Island.” 

“There is?” Jeff growled. “Well, at least that’s some consolation. It will 
cut down the extent of the world devastation.” 

“Undoubtedly, Mr Tracy. But that is not the—um— point I am trying to 
make. If this island is destroyed by an explosive agent of the tremendous 
power of Cobaltium 5, with which the naval missiles are loaded, then I fear 
the rift will be accelerated instead of stopped.” 

“You mean it will carry on across the Pacific?” Virgil demanded. 
“Where to, Brains?” 

For answer he went to Jeff’s desk and pressed a button, and the 
illuminated gazetteer lit up. He switched to the map of the southern Pacific 
and traced a line with his finger westwards across it towards the eastern 
coast of Australia. 

“T can see nothing to stop it splitting the hot geyser region of the North 
Island of New Zealand and carrying on to devastate the Sydney area of 
Australia.” 

“Great Jupiter!” Jeff exclaimed. “That would mean disaster on a 
colossal scale. There are ten million people in those two areas, and even if 
we could persuade them to evacuate ” 

He checked, then went on more quietly, “But it might never happen—it 
need not happen if we can persuade the World Navy to call off this missile 


test.” 


“Sure son,” Grandma said. “But you’ve already said you’ve tried all you 
can and that bonehead of an Admiral won’t shift.” 

“I know, mother, but I’ve got another string to my bow now. 
Commander Mike Craddock is in command of that task force—and his 
home is in Sydney. If this won’t persuade him to move heaven itself to get 
that test called off, then nothing will. ... Is my plane repaired, Brains?” 

“Er, yes, Mr. Tracy.” 

“Then I’m taking off for San Diego to see that guy. The rest of you sit 
tight here. If you get any further rescue calls, answer them if possible. If 
International Rescue has got to go down, it’!! go down with colours flying.” 

“Sure, son—but it’ll rise again like the Phoenix from its own ashes,” 
Grandma said proudly. 

He pinched her cheek. “You bet your fancy bedsocks it will, Ma.” 

At the door he looked back at Brains. “Keep your nose to this business, 
son. It may be a million to one chance, but if you could think up a way to 
prevent that rift reaching Tracy Island ” 

“1 am already—er—working on an idea, Mr. Tracy,” Brains put in 
eagerly. “It will depend on the nature of the strata to the east of the island, 
but theoretically -” 

“Swell!” Jeff growled. “Stick at it.” 

He dashed out, and a few minutes later his blue and silver jet screamed 
away into the dawn. 

In his cabin on the W.N.S. Hornet. Commander Mike Craddock’s 
craggy face was set hard as he listened to Jeff Tracy. 

“Tf you are sure of these facts, Mr. Jefferson ” 

“There is more theory than facts, commander,” Jeff cut in gruffly. “But 
in view of what we know is happening down there on the Chilean seaboard, 


can we take the risk of ignoring it?” 


The commander frowned, then said decisively. “No. I guess I can’t 
anyway. My family, my friends are way down there in Sydney. If this 
cataclysm did occur and I’d done nothing to try to prevent it—provoked it 
in fact—I’d never be able to live with myself again, Mr. Jefferson.” 

He got up and went to the big video screen on the wall, switched it on 
and spoke into the microphone. 

“Commander Craddock, W.N.S. Hornet to Washington Headquarters. 
May I speak to Admiral Obergaust, please?” 

A few moments later the admiral appeared on the screen against the 
background of his big luxuriously-appointed office. 

He frowned sourly at the commander. “What is the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. “You should have sailed on Operation Cobaltium five minutes 
ago. I am informed you are still in port.” 

“Yes, sir. I have just received vital information which I consider it 
essential you should know.” 

“Proceed.” 

Commander Craddock told him everything Jeff had said about the 
possible outcome of the destruction of the island by Cobaltium 5 missiles. 

The admiral heard him out, then said, “Who is this informant?” 

The commander brought Jeff forward, introduced him. “What?” The 
admiral almost snarled the word. “This is the man who owns the island, the 
man who stands most to gain from our calling off the test, and you have the 
effrontery to present him to me as a reliable informant? Have you taken 
leave of your senses, commander? Can’t you see this tomfool yarn is just a 
trick to put us off?” 

“No, sir,” replied the commander stubbornly. “I believe him.” 

“Then you are a bigger darn fool than I thought you were,” the admiral 


rasped. “Commander, you will sail forthwith on Operation Cobaltium 5 or 


relinquish your command and face court-martial.” 

The commander’s face tightened and his grey eyes sparked angrily. 
Then he drew himself to attention and saluted. 

“Very well, sir. I will sail as directed.” 

The admiral sneered. “Haven’t got the courage of your convictions, 
huh? Goodbye, commander—and bon voyage!” 

The screen went blank. Jeff stood there, his thoughts bitter. But he felt 
sorry for the commander. 

“Thanks,” he said gruffly. “At least you tried, and it wouldn’t have 
helped much anyway if you had relinquished your command.” 

To his surprise the commander smiled. “Exactly, Mr. Jefferson. While I 
am in command anything can happen. 

One thing I can promise you is that my squadron will not rendezvous at 
your island at noon. It is difficult in this age, but I have a feeling that we are 
going to get— ah—blown off course for quite a few hours. I hope you can 
make good use of them.” 

Jeff laughed and held out his hand. “A man after my own heart, 
commander. But I’m not going to be happy unless I can get that bullhead’s 
order countermanded.” 

The naval man frowned. “As I told you before, the only person who can 
do that is the World President— Nikita Bandranaik—and he’s at present on 
a health cruise to a secret destination. Only top priority messages will be 
put through to him.” 

“But darn it all, commander—what could be more top priority than 
this?” 

“I agree. But when you realise that all naval communications to the 
President must go through Admiral Obergaust, you can appreciate what you 


are up against.” 


“Sure, a goldarn bonehead!” Jeff growled. He looked shrewdly at the 
commander. “But there might be other ways to get to the President. Now, if 
I knew the destination of this hush-hush cruise ” 

With a tight smile Commander Craddock returned to his desk, punched 
a button and spoke into a ship-to-shore intercom. 

After a few minutes, in which neither of them spoke, a teleprinter began 
to work rapidly, then fell silent. 

The commander took a slip of paper from it, passed it to Jeff Tracy. 

“We have our ways and means, Mr. Jefferson. Destroy it when you have 
memorised it, and forget where you got it.” 

Jeff glanced at the words on the slip of paper, screwed it up and dropped 
it into the atomic disposal bin. 

With a wink at the commander he turned and left the cabin. 

By the time he was airborne from the municipal airport on the outskirts 
of the town, the second Pacific Task Force, with its deadly cargo of 
Cobaltium 5 missiles, was already leaving the harbour. 

Jeff dipped in salute over the vessels, then sped south by west towards 
Tracy Island. 

He spoke into his microphone, a tight smile playing about his lips. 


“Jeff Tracy to space station. John, get me Lady Penelope.” 


OPERATION DESPERATION 


In white slacks and blue-striped T-shirt and a sailor hat, Lady Penelope 
reclined in a chair on the sun deck of FAB 2, fanning herself with a fashion 
magazine and watching the sun going down beyond Athens. 

“Ah, Parker!” she drawled, as he came up the companionway with the 
silver tea tray. “The Parthenon by sunset! One of the great sights of the 
world.” 

Parker sniffed. “You said that about it by moonlight m’lady—not 
twenty-four blinkin’ hours ago.” 

“Did I really? But then it is one of the great sights of the world at any 
time. Don’t you agree, Parker?” 

“A matter of hopinion, m’lady. Gimme Trafalgar Square and the pidgins 
any time.” 

As he put the tray down on the table beside her, the antique silver teapot 
bleeped urgently. She stretched out a languid hand and turned the knob of 
the lid. 

“Lady Penelope speaking.” 

“Hold on,” John said urgently. “Father wants a word with you.” 

Jeff came through immediately, speaking eagerly. 

“Penny! Just where are you now?” 

“As a matter of fact, I am admiring the Parthenon by sunset, Jeff. Parker 
seems to prefer Trafalgar—” 

“Athens? Gee, that’s just great, Penny,” Jeff cut in. “This is a top 


priority emergency, honey.” 


She sat up abruptly, her casualness gone. “I’m all ears, Jeff. What’s the 
assignment?” 

He told her about the twin threat to Tracy Island and the possible 
eventual threat to New Zealand and Australia. 

“Do you know Nikita Bandranaik, the World President?” he went on. 

“Know him?” She laughed. “We haven’t met since he became President, 
but some years ago he visited one of the Creighton Ward stately homes, and 
we shook a leg around the ballroom. A fox-trot or something equally 
ghastly and archaic.” 

“That’s fine, Penny,” Jeff said, smiling in spite of his worry. “Right now 
his yacht, the Bermuda Queen, is anchored off Tilos, a small island near 
Rhodes. He’s gone there for a health cure. It’s top security and the crew are 
probably secret service to a man. But I want you to get to him and persuade 
him to countermand that order to use those Cobaltium 5 missiles on Tracy 
Island.” 

“F.A.B., Jeff! I’ll do it somehow, if I have to kidnap him and hold him 
to ransom. But I trust that won’t be necessary.” 

“Thanks, Penny! I’ll be gnawing my fingers to the bone until you come 
through with the outcome. I’ll be back at base in an hour.” 

“T should reach Tilos by then, Jeff. Pll contact you immediately. 
Goodbye!” 

She switched off and poured herself a cup of tea. “Start the engines, 
Parker. We are going for a little trip to work up an appetite for supper.” 

“Yes, m’lady!” he sighed. 

She raised a delicate eyebrow at him. “You don’t approve, Parker?” “ 

“Not of snatching world presidents, I don’t.” 

“That was merely a piece of rhetoric, Parker,” she smiled. “I don’t think 


it is really going to be necessary. Not with the toys at our disposal. Now 


please start the engines and set George to steer for Rhodes. When we get 
near Tilos I’ ll take over the controls.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

The sun had gone down in a blood-red bath and deep night shadows 
were creeping out from the mainland when Lady Penelope took over the 
controls from the auto-pilot twenty miles west of Tilos, and reduced speed 
to slow cruising. 

Gently the sleek yacht nosed eastwards through the gloom towards the 
island, which was a darker smudge on the horizon. 

As they drew nearer, she switched on infra-red long range scanners and 
the rocky shores of the island leapt into view on the video screen. Carefully 
the scanners panned along the curving shore line until they brought into 
focus an elegant blue and white sea-going yacht lying at anchor in a small 
bay, on the shores of which shone the scattered lights of a small town. 

A touch of a button and the yacht was brought into sharp close-up. On 
the bows was the name Bermuda Queen, and from its mast head drooped 
the flag of Honduras. 

“Strict incognito,” she murmured. “There we are, Parker—the target for 
tonight.” 

“Lumme, it ’ud be easier to get into the Bank of England,” he growled. 

She smiled. “That hasn’t proved so difficult once or twice, Parker. We 
will close to five miles and use the nerve beam.” 

“Yes, m’lady.” 

Ten minutes later an invisible ultrasonic ray stabbed out from the sleek 
bows of the FAB 2 and played over the Bermuda Queen. On the deck, a 
seaman, patrolling with his hand on the butt of a machine pistol, screwed up 


his face and gasped, then slumped to the deck, his nerve centres numbed. 


Another man ran to him, drawing his pistol, then buckled at the knees 
and sprawled beside him, unconscious. 

A few minutes later a small launch drew alongside the silent yacht and 
Lady Penelope swarmed up a rope to the deck. 

Picking her way between the prostrate bodies of the security men, she 
went down the companion way into the dining lounge, where two men were 
slumped over the scattered remains of their meal. 

One was the captain of the yacht; the other the plump, good-looking 
middle-aged man who, three years ago, had been elected President of the 
World. 

Lady Penelope bent over the President, bared his forearm and inserted 
the needle of a small hypodermic syringe, pressed home the plunger. 

A moment or so later he opened his eyes and pushed himself upright in 
his chair, looking about him dazedly. 

“What the ” 

He broke off, staring at the honey-haired girl in navy sweater and tights 
who stood before him. 

“Lady Penelope Creighton Ward!” he gasped. “How on earth did you 
get here—through all the secret precautions?” 

“That would be giving trade secrets away, Mr. Bandranaik,” she smiled. 
“Now please listen carefully to what I have to say....” 

Jeff Tracy, worriedly pacing the lounge at the island base, sprang to his 
desk when the blue eyes of Lady Penelope’s portrait flashed and bleeped. 

“Come in, Penny!” he said, switching on the microphone. 

When she appeared on the video screen, he looked up at her anxiously, 
and relief surged through him when he saw that she was smiling. 

“Operation Cobaltium 5 is off—as from twenty minutes ago, Jeff.” 

“That’s absolutely definite?” 


“Yes, Jeff. President Bandranaik is now on his way by Fireflash to 
Unity City. He’s calling a meeting of his scientific advisers and instituting 
special emergency relief measures to deal with any devastation the ocean 
rift eruption may cause.” 

“That’s great, Penny! You didn’t have to break our cover? He has no 
suspicion that Tracy Island is the base of International Rescue?” 

“No, Jeff. I—er—persuaded him I was a secret agent of the Australian 
Federal Government who were concerned about the threat to their 
continent.” Her lovely face became serious. “But what about Tracy Island, 
Jeff? Is there any hope?” 

“T just don’t know, Penny,” he said heavily. “The rift is still accelerating 
—as I told you, submarine volcanoes are boosting its progress across the 
ocean bed. Brains figures that, at the present rate, it will hit us in fifteen 
hours or so. I’m preparing to evacuate to Mateo Island. That seems to be 
well north of the danger zone, although it’s being pounded by mountainous 
seas, like every island in the south Pacific. The others are packing right 
now.” 

“Tf Parker and I could fly out to help ” 

“No, Penny. I can’t pick you up and there’s no time to get here in FAB 
2, even if she could buck these seas. But thanks for offering. Our only 
outside chance is that Brains can come up with a plan—although perhaps 
miracle would be the better word.” 

“He’s trying?” 

“Sure. He’s shut in his lab with computers and charts, working himself 
frantic. I’ve never known him so touchy. If we try to contact him, he nearly 
bites our heads off.” “Poor Brains! He must be feeling pretty awful about 
this, Jeff. They’re his brain children that are threatened.” “Yeah, I guess so. 


But he can’t feel any worse than the rest of us, honey. I’d better go now and 


give a hand. If anything should break, I’ ll let you know.” “F.A.B., Jeff. Chin 
up! I'll be thinking of you all.” 

She went from the screen, and John appeared on his. “Anything I can 
do, Father?” he asked anxiously. “I don’t feel so good sitting up here in 
comfort while you’re all ” 

“You sit tight, son. Keep your ears open and if you pick up any 
scientific information that might be of use to Brains, let him have it.” 

“F.A.B., Father!” 

Jeff switched off and slowly crossed the lounge he loved so well, and 
began to take his precious books from the shelves and pack them in a crate. 

The hot sun was westering, a dull crimson ball through the haze of 
volcanic dust that drifted high across the turbulent ocean. 

In the cliff hangar, Jeff and Gordon were stowing in one of the huge 
pods the precious furnishings and personal treasures which Grandma and 
Tin-Tin and Kyrano were bringing from the house, or which were coming 
down, neatly-packed, on the chutes. 

Virgil and Alan were on wave-dashed Mateo Island with Thunderbird 
Two, unloading equipment and storing it away in the rock chambers deep in 
the cliffs. 

Far out over the Pacific, Scott was cruising in Thunderbird One, 
keeping observation on the progress of the rift eruption and telemetering the 
information to Brains’s computers. 

Already the rift was halfway to Tracy Island and Brains had calculated 
that zero hour would be around midnight, eight hours from then. 

In the laboratory workshop, Brains was poring over a chart, his dark 
hair tousled, discarded magnetic and video tape spiralling about him and 


festooning the vulcanoseismograph and the rapidly-clicking and bleeping 


computers. The floor was strewn with scraps of paper and charts that had 
been flung impatiently aside. 

On a big electronic wall map of the southern Pacific, a red light winked, 
marking the location of Tracy Island, and towards it, millimetre by 
millimetre, was creeping a broad red band that marked the position and 
progress of the rift eruption. 

The radio bleeped and a voice said, “Brains!” 


|” 


“Quiet, please!” snapped Brains. “I said I was not to be interrupted.” 

“Brains, it’s me—John! I have important information for you. You’ve 
got to listen. Brains.” 

Brains looked up, blinking. He flicked a switch. On a small video screen 
above his bench appeared the face of John Tracy. 

“Er—I’m awfully sorry, John,” he stammered. “I — I was so immersed 
in the problem ” 

“That’s okay,” John smiled. “Listen! I overheard a transworld hook-up 
between eminent geologists and volcanologists. They were holding a 
conference on this business. I gathered that about a thousand miles south- 
east of Tracy Island there is an enormous submarine cavern—a lava cavern 
I think they called it ” 

“Yes, yes!” Brains broke in eagerly. “A cavern which was once a 
reservoir of—er—magma which erupted.” “Is the information any use to 
you?” 

“Er—undoubtedly, John. We must grasp at any straw in the—er—wind. 
Thank you, John.” 

Brains switched off and punched buttons on the electronic map. 

“Ah, here we are,” he muttered. “The Farinas! Why didn’t it occur to 


me before? Seismograph readings indicate that this cavern is hundreds of 


miles long and extends south towards the Antarctic. The—um—dquestion is 
how best to make use of it.” 

He spoke into the radio microphone. “Thunderbird One from Brains. 
Can you—er—read me?” 

“Not too well, Brains,” replied Scott through a storm of static. “There’s 
a lot of interference—radiations from the eruption, I guess. What’s the 
trouble?” 

Brains told him of John’s information. 

“The Farinas- are a group of small—er—extint volcanic islands formed 
by the lava ejected from this—er—submarine cavern, Scott. They are—er 
—approximately fifty miles south-west of your position. Reconnoitre and 
give me a report on the condition and depth of the craters, please.” 

“F.A.B.” 

A few minutes later, Scott came through again. “There are three deep 
craters, Brains. One extends a mile below sea level.” 

“Splendid! I think I have a—er—scheme to save Tracy Island. Please 
remain there, Scott. I must—er— consult your father immediately.” 

Jeff and Gordon looked round in surprise as Brains, clutching a 
crumpled chart, hurtled down a chute into the hangar, and landed in a heap 
near them. 

“Aiming to get yourself packed with the chattels in case you’re left 
behind?” asked Jeff, with a wry smile, helping him to his feet. 

“Er—indeed, no, Mr. Tracy!” he stammered. “I—I would not dream of 
—er—deserting my post until the last possible moment. I was in a hurry to 
get to you, so I took the quickest—um—route.” 

Jeff’s tired face brightened. “You mean you’ve worked out something, 


son?” 


I—I hope so, Mr. Tracy.” He spread the crumpled chart on the top of a 
packing case. “As you know I have been seeking a way to—er—divert the 
rift eruption. I confess that it seemed a hopeless—er—dquest, until John 
came through just now with some vital information.” 

He explained about the cavern below the Farinas, tracing a blue line 
from the tiny group towards the red-marked course of the rift eruption. 

“The islands are only fifty miles south of the—er—line of the rift. If we 
could divert the—er—lava from the rift into the—er—treservoir-” 

“By Jupiter, Brains!” Jeff exclaimed. “It’s a great idea. But is it 
possible? Fifty miles is sure some distance to breach.” 

Brains blinked rapidly. “I agree, Mr. Tracy. But I er— conceived the 
idea that, if the Mole could bore through from the northern end of the 
cavern to the estimated path of the rift ahead of the eruption, the lava would 


+) 


take the line of—er—least resistance 





“Steady on, Brains,” put in Gordon. “The Mole’s bore tunnel sure 
doesn’t seem big enough to tap that lava flow.” 

“P-please hear me out, G-Gordon. When Virgil—er— retreats through 
the tunnel in the Mole he will lay explosive charges behind him which will 
be detonated by remote control when he is clear. I—er—anticipate the 
result will be another rift, along which the lava would flow.” 

Jeff 'was silent for a moment, frowning thoughtfully. Then he said, “I 
can see snags, Brains. Time is running out, but we’ve nothing to lose and 
everything to gain if it is successful.” 

“Even if it is only partially successful, Mr. Tracy, the operation may—er 
—relieve the pressure on the main rift and possibly cause it to stop well 
short of Tracy Island.” 

“Tt’s worth the gamble,” Gordon said. “If it fails we’ll be no worse off 


than we are now.” 


“Sure,” Jeff agreed. “What’s the first move, Brains?” “Er—Gordon 
must make a preliminary survey of the ocean bed in Thunderbird Four to— 
er—ascertain with his sonar devices the exact northern limit of the cavern. 
We do not want the Mole to have to drill any further than is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“F.A.B. Jeff said. “We’d better recall Virgil immediately.” 

Less than ten minutes later, Thunderbird Two, the underwater craft in its 
pod, blasted off through the deluge of spray that was breaking over the 
runway and thundered south-east. 

As the great plane approached the dark barren conical shapes of the 
Farinas, Virgil said over the intercom: 

“It’s not going to be an easy launching, Gordon—not with that high 
sea.” 

“You’re telling me, brother,” Gordon replied from the pod. “Sure glad 
I’m a good sailor.” 

At slow cruising speed, Virgil banked about the wave-lashed islands. 

“There’s a small sheltered bay to the west with comparatively calm 
water,” he said. “I’ll drop the pod there. When you’re launched I’ll lift the 
pod again in case it’s driven ashore.” 

“F.A.B.” 

Underjets flaring, Thunderbird Two descended slowly towards the 
heaving foam-creamed surface of the little bay and released the pod. It 
struck the water with a great splash, riding the swell. The hatch opened to 
form a launch ramp and Thunderbird Four moved down it into the water, 
angling towards the ocean bed, head beams blazing. 

Thunderbird Two descended on the pod, raised it. Presently Gordon 
reported; “On ocean bottom. Sonar readings show extensive cavern two 


miles down. Tracing its course northwards.” 


“F.A.B.” replied Virgil. “As from now report to Thunderbird One over 
danger zone. Returning to base to pick up the Mole. Good luck!” 

An hour later Gordon reported, “Have reached northern limit of cavern. 
It narrows here to between one and two hundred yards for a distance of 
approximately seven miles.” 

In the laboratory, Brains fed information into the computer operating the 
electronic wall chart. A red light appeared north of the Farinas. 

“That’s Gordon’s position,” he told Jeff. 

He pressed a button and a red arrow stabbed out to another light which 
winked on the dotted line charting the estimated path of the rift towards 
Tracy Island from the end of the solid red band marking the course the 
eruption had taken from the Chilean coast. 

“Virgil must bore along the line of the arrow,” Brains said. “His—er— 
objective is at present five hundred miles west of point which the eruption 
has reached. I estimate that he has ample time to reach it and retreat to 
safety, laying his charges, before the lava flow reaches it.” 

Jeff nodded. “It sure looks feasible on the chart, Brains. All we can dow 
now is pray that it works. Brief Virgil. The rest is up to him—and Mother 
Nature.” 

Slowly Thunderbird Two descended into the deepest of the Farina 
craters. A few seabirds rose screeching from their lofty nests. The only 
other sign of life was the stunted scrub and marram grass that clung to the 
steep crumbling walls of the crater. 

The great plane touched down on the floor of the crater far below sea 
level. Nothing grew down here on the age-old dust-layered pumice. The 
only light was from the disc of sky a mile above. 

The plane rose on its hydraulic stilts, leaving the pod behind. At the 


controls of the Mole, Virgil spoke into his microphone. “Ready to roll, 


Alan.” 

“F.A.B.,” replied his brother from the cabin. “Good luck. As soon as 
you’re well on your way, I’ll pull out and stand by. Good luck, Virgil.” 

The pod opened and the Mole rumbled down the ramp on its tracked 
trolley. It made for the north wall of the crater, the great screw bit nosed it, 
then steadily and relentlessly started to chew into the soft pumice. The Mole 
slid off its trolley and a few moments later it had vanished, with only the 
gaping dark maw of the tunnel to mark where it had gone. 

Alan manoeuvred the trolley back into the pod by remote control, and 
presently the plane rose from the crater and began to circulate slowly at a 
thousand feet. 

Switching over to auto control, Alan reported to base, then relaxed in 
his seat, gazing down at the heaving grey waters of the ocean beneath 
which his brother was boring. 

All they could do now was wait. 

Brains looked worriedly at his instruments. Jeff, watching him, asked 
anxiously. 

“Something wrong, son?” 

“Er—yes, Mr. Tracy. The eruption rate is greater than I estimated. I fear 
it will pass the—er—rendezvous point before Virgil reaches it. I’I] tell him 
to return to the pod.” 

Jeff’s tired face hardened. It was almost two hours since the Mole had 
started boring. Virgil had maintained his schedule, yet now he was 
retreating. Nature had won that vital race against time. 

“Is there nothing else we can do, Brains?” 

Brains frowned. “The only chance would be to breach the side of the rift 


in the hope of diverting the lava flow towards the tunnel. If we could use a 


powerful enough charge, we might cause the rift to link up with the tunnel. 
At the same time the charges laid by Virgil on his way would be detonated ” 

“Then we must try it, Brains.” 

Brains gestured helplessly. “B-but, Mr. Tracy, the only explosive force 
powerful enough would be Cobaltium 5 —and we have none.” 

“Then, by Jupiter!” Jeff growled. “We’ll get some!*” He switched on 
the radio. “Space station from base. John, give me a radio link to the World 
President.” 

Thunderbird Two came slowly down over the tiny atoll of Lakos. Its 
low-walled crater, half a mile across, rose scarcely a hundred feet above the 
turbulent surface of the ocean. 

Off to the east a vast wall of red-glowing steam climbed into the 
darkening sky. 

From the crater itself rose a sinister plume of oily smoke and deep down 
in it there was an ominous dull red glow. 

“Doesn’t look too healthy down there, Virgil,” Alan said into the 
intercom of the control cabin. “Guess she’s thinking about erupting.” 

“Yeah,” Virgil replied from the pod, where he was seated at the controls 
of Firefly. “One of the booster volcanoes Brains mentioned. Well, if our 
luck holds, she can boost things our way. Touch down, kid, and let’s get it 
over.” 

Alan brought the craft to the base of the crater, an anxious eye on his 
instruments. Already the exterior temperature gauge was leaping up. The 
heat in the bottom of the crater would be terrific. Even Firefly would not be 
able to withstand it for long. But a few minutes was all that Virgil needed. 

The craft rose again on its stilts, the pod opened and the red and yellow 


bulk of Firefly lumbered out, raced over the rough ground on its tracked 


wheels, climbed upwards, lurched over the ragged rim and plunged down 
the shallow slope of the interior of the smoking crater. 

Virgil’s lips were dry as he watched his gauges. Five hundred degrees 
already. The cahelium front plate could withstand all known temperatures, 
but there were limits to what the body of the massive fire-fighting vehicle 
could take. 

The crater bottom was near now. The glow came from a small pool in 
the centre, a pool that bubbled and emitted a ghastly rumbling sighing 
sound that sent a chill along his spine. 

He reached the bottom a hundred yards from the glowing heaving pool 
of lava. Sudden pressure from below could send it surging upwards to 
engulf his machine, and even Firefly could not survive that. Racing round 
the pool to the south side, he saw, in the ruddy glow, a narrow fissure in the 
base of the wall. 


“Made to order,” he muttered. “Guess it’s now or never.” 


Bringing the vehicle to a grinding halt, he opened the cabin hatch. 
Yellow fumes swirled in at him Even through the asbestos X fabric of his 
protective suit he could feel the heat 





The pod opened and the red and yellow bulk of Firefly 
lumbered out. 


He lugged the red-banded grey cylinder from the antiradiation locker 
beside him, and clambered down to the crater bottom with it cradled in his 
arms. For a bomb of such colossal potential it was ridiculously light, and 
yet in those last few critical moments it seemed to weigh a hundredweight. 

The loose pumice dust slipped under his heavy boots, and he went down 
on one knee, hugging the bomb to him desperately. 

For an instant he remained there, sweat starting out on his brow, his 
eyes on the heaving pool of lava below. If the missile had fallen from his 
arms and rolled down into that... 

He forced himself to his feet, staggered on towards the fissure, thrust 
the deadly cylinder carefully in as far as he could, wedging it tight. 

Then he turned and scrambled back, sweat streaming down his limbs. 
Heart pounding, he clambered into the cab, closed the hatch. 

The bomb would not be critical until he had activated it by remote 
control from Thunderbird, but if there should be a sudden surge of lava 
from that pool. 

He triggered the motors, swung the ungainly vehicle almost in its own 
length, its tracks churning up the pumice in a fine cloud that turned pink in 
the glow from the lava pool. Then he sent it racing back up the slope and 
over the rim of the crater into the gaping mouth of the pod. 

“Okay?” Alan asked. 

“Sure,” he gasped. “But let’s get to blazes out of here fast, kid!” 

At ten thousand feet, Alan levelled off, and Virgil out of his protective 
gear, joined him in the control cabin. 

They looked apprehensively at that vast fiery wall of steam and 
shooting lava stretching away towards the approaching night. It seemed to 
have raced frighteningly near. If Brain’s desperate plan failed, they might 


not get another chance to save Tracy Island. 


Virgil looked at the chronometer. “Thunderbird One from Two. Come 
in, Scott!” 

Fifty miles south, high over the Farinas, Scott said. “F.A.B. All set?” 

“Yeah. Synchronise. One minute to zero. Check?” “Check.” 

Mechanically Virgil intoned the count-down, his eyes fixed on that 
swiftly turning pointer. 

Beside him, Alan looked down at the ocean, at that tiny speck of matter 
that was the atoll of Lakos and which held in its glowing heart the one thing 
that might save their island from destruction. 

Relentlessly the seconds raced away. 

“Eight... seven... six... five...” 

Alan held his breath, his throat tight, his mouth dry. “Three... two... 
one... zero!” 

Virgil’s finger stabbed the red button before him. A second or two of 
mental agony. What if the bomb mechanism had been faulty? What if... 

Suddenly that tiny dot on the ocean erupted in a fierce jet of flame and 
smoke, and a column of fiery vapour and debris climbed rapidly into the 
darkening sky. 

Almost simultaneously, to the south, the ocean waters churned violently 
along a line stretching away to the distant Farinas, then spouted skywards, 
carrying with them rocks and debris from the shattered ocean bed. 

Half an hour later the wall of flame and steam from the east reached the 
spot where the atoll had been. 

Far above, Scott and his two brothers watched. 

For miles around the water boiled frenziedly, there was a series of 
violent explosions, and then vast clouds of lurid steam arose, obscuring 


their vision. 


When the clouds drifted away, night was drawing its dark veil over the 
scene, but that ravaging wall of steam and flame and lava debris had turned 
and was moving relentlessly south by west along the line of the submarine 
explosions. 

Scott said wearily into his microphone. “Let’s go, you guys. Guess the 
rest is up to old Dame Nature now.” 

Two days later John Tracy, smiling down from the video screen in the 
lounge of the Tracy house on the island base, told them that reports from all 
over the world indicated that the mountainous seas had abated and no more 
devastation was feared. 

Brain’s plan had been a complete success. The rift eruption had hit the 
vast submarine cavern and its lava had flowed into it, southwards towards 
the Antarctic, where its violence had dissipated under the ice cap. 

John raised a glass. 

“Here’s to Brains, the genius of Tracy Island!” he said. 

“Er—no, not really!” Brains stammered. “Thinking of the idea w-was 
easier than carrying it out. I think we should—er—all toast—er— 
International Rescue. It—it was team work that saved us.” 

“Sure, I think Brains is right,” Grandma said. “I’m proud of the whole 
darned bunch of you!” 

Jeff chuckled. “You know, the real hero was Cobaltium 5. Without it we 
couldn’t have pulled the chestnuts out of the fire.” 

Scott raised his glass. “Well, here’s to Cobaltium 5. After all, that 


started it. Guess it was only right it should finish it.” 
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